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PREFACE. 



These sketches were first published in the *^ Christian 
Watchman" — a religious and family newspaper — under 
the signature of Concordia. At the suggestion of es- 
teemed friends, they have been collected, and made to 
assume a pamphlet form. Since their first appearance, 
they have been revised, and received additions. They 
are the product of the pen employed in my leisure mo- 
ments, after a return from a short tour in old England. 
They are as pictures penciled on the slate of memory, 
or as shadows imaged onthe silver surface of a moun- 
tain lake. 

" Picture like to me 
They hang within the mind's dark gallery/' 

Though written in the retirement and quiet of the 
evening fireside, the writer hopes these letters are not 
wanting in any freshness and interest which they might 
otherwise have possessed : and such as they are, he pre- 
sents them to the reader, merely for the entertainment 
of a leisure hour. 
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LETTER NO. I. 

Emotions on leaving Home — TJie Captain — Cabin Passen- 
gers — The Sea — Sea Life — Fishermen — A Reflection. 

It was a bright morning in mid-summer — a gentle breeze 
was abroad, and light, feathery clouds swept along the skj, 
fleckering the golden sun-light on the pavement with patches 
of shadow, — as we left our home to embark in one of the new 
line of Packet ships running between the good city of Boston 
and LiverpooL 

There are peculiar emotions experienced by one about to 
leave the home of his childhood, — especially a city distin- 
guished above others for its intelligence, for its many and 
noble intellects, its schools, churches, charities, its many 
advantages^ — and embark for a foreign land. The home 
that one is about to leave, is felt to be dearer than ever. It 
vividly presents itself is all its varied attractions, revealing 
more sensibly the number and strength of the ties by which 
it binds him. And though the mind may cheer itself with 

1 
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bright anticipations of the scenes of novelty and interest, that 
will crowd one's pathway, yet the thoughts will still linger, 
and the affections entwine themselves the closer around the 
loved objects of home. Such mingled emotions are conse- 
quent upon our very nature. They are as natural as the 
sunshine painted on the storm-cloud, the rosy glow of mom, 
or the dark and lowering clouds that float in the evening 
sky. There is no pleasure without pain, and seldom pain 
without its counterpart 

" The heart that is soonest awake to the flower, 
Is always the first to be touched with the thorn." 

The ship in which we sailed, was commanded by a captain 
of much nautical skill — a thorough seaman — • who is charac- 
terized by gentlemanly conduct, general intelligence, and 
attention to the happiness and comfort of the passengers* 
The same traits distinguish his first subordinate officer. 

The cabin passengers were seven in number, — consisting 
of a gentleman and his young wife, traveling for pleasure, 
the wife of the captain, and the captain himself in officio, a 
young lady from a neighboring town, a young gentleman 
recently graduated at Harvard University, and the writer of 
these sketches. Our number was sufficient for a social and 
pleasant company, as indeed it proved to be ; and this is very 
important to landsmen, when we — like a young maiden about 
to be wedded to her loved one — are embarked for better or 
for worse, on a voyage as uncertain as the period that shall 
roll over our heads, brining bright and sunny days of 
pleasure, or clouds and bitter disappointment. 

The noble ship with her gallant sails spread, the pilot on 
board, and all things in readiness, swings from her moorings, 
and, like an eagle, plumes herself for flight. We sail down 
the harbor with a light breeze and sunny sky, spreading the 
canvass as we sail. The countenances of friends that stand 
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Upon the wharf grow indistinct. The white kerchief is waved 
and re-waved. The city soon fades away, and the line of land 
is lost in the distance. The ship holds on her course. The 
day wanes, and the evening deepens. The stars tremble in 
the sky, and night spreads her raven-colored wing over land 
and sea. 

"The sea, the open sea." How many associations are 
connected with that one word ! It is nature's thoroughfare 
for the world, and is as ^e as its expanse is broad. It floats 
upon its restless bosom the products of every clime, and buoys 
upon its surface the fairy craft of pleasure, as well as the 
deeply laden merchantman. It is imaged in the thoughts of 
the school boy, as he commits his mimic bark to the tiny 
stream, and engages the mind of the merchant, whose wealth 
floats on its heaving bosom. Thoughts of it haunt the mother, 
by day and by night, waking or slumbering; while to the sailor 
boy, as with the sea bird, it is his home, and the winds, as 
they heave and swell its mighty billows, and rock him to and 
fro — as in a cradle — and pipe through the shrouds, are 
music in his ears. There seems to be in some breasts a pas- 
sion for the sea. As the artist is enraptured with his call- 
ing, and at home only in it, so it is with the sailor. He 
courts the winds and waves, and his feelings rise pari passUy 
with the wildness of the winds and the majesty of the storm. 

We had not been long at sea, before we had a dash of sea 
life. Sunday morning brought in upon us a north easterly 
blow. The wind, it seems, did not slumber or rest on that 
day, but nature's elements were unusually active. The 
breakfast bell rings, sounding out on the ocean air, and we — 
strange to relate — rather than turn out, keave-o-oh, and 
prefer to lie in our berths, and keep as quiet as we may. 
The ship is reeling to and fro, and staggering like a drunken 
man. The clothes that hang on the side of the state room, 
are going through all sorts of evolutions — antic with life to 
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all appearances — and we, as we roll in our bertbs, must lie 
low and take jt, for we cannot stand it anj how. O ! that 
feeling of sea sickness — that queer compound of sensation, 
that " sense of goneness ! " Where is that natural buoyancy 
smd elasticity of mind and frame ? What a feeling of indif- 
ference — of perfect nonchalance, in reference to every thing 
around one ! Koll one overboard, and he would consider it 
a kindness. Sea sickness can be felt, but not described. 

Then come the remedies for that ailment, such as breathing 
the pure air, keeping in a horizontal position, dieting, draughts 
c£ various medicines — in all of which I have but little faith 
— being well convinced that getting accustomed to the sea is 
the most effectual remedy. But, under such circumstances, 
how does one long for a few inches of land, sufficient to keep 
steady upon ! If, like the weary and toil-worn traveler, after 
the burden and heat of the day, we could avoid this up hill 
and down hill, without being continually tossed like stray 
feathers in the air, we should be satisfied, and repose in sweet 
and quiet slumber. But man must accommodate himself to 
the circumstances which surround him. We learn to imitate 
the motion of the ship, and yield ourselves to its various 
movements. Thus in time the motion, instead of being an 
Minoyance, is a pleasure, when, to use a nautical phrase, we 
get our sea legs on. 

In course of time we neared the banks. A fog, as usual, 
enveloped them, but we squeezed in under the fog bank. 
The misty vapor, collecting particle by particle on the sails, 
forms small hemispheric drops, which, following the law of 
Newton's apple, fall now and then pat upon the deck, without 
any particular reference to order, even as rain drops from 
leafy trees. Fishing vessels were seen at intervals. Pas- 
sing near, we spoke one. They had been out three months 
•—asked if we had any late papers, which we cheerfully 
parted with, receiving some of the finny tribe in return. 
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"With what interest Ihej received, read and pondered those 
papers, is known only to themselves, or those >7ho have been 
in similar circumstances. What a diversion to the mind, and 
a rich source of instruction, are the thoughts of thousands of 
minds that live and breathe in works of science, literature and 
art, and the myriad voices that speak through the public 
press ! Previously to the invention of the art of printing, how 
few, comparatively, must have been the opportunities for 
intellectual improvement ! The people then could not drink 
at the choice fountains of literature, hang with delight over 
the pages of history and romance, or listen to the lays that 
the poet wakes, and warbles on his trembling lyre. 



1* 



LETTER NO. II. 

Diversions on hoard a Packet Ship — Reading '-^ Bating '^ 
Steerage Passengers — A ludicrous Character — An Anec- 
dote — The Pauper continued — The Pauper contrasted-^ 
An Incident — Speaking Ships — Whales — Porpoises, 

I PURPOSE in this letter to speak of the amusements and 
diversions on ship-board, and the methods taken to beguile 
the time; for the circumstances attendant on a passage of 
thirty days, are not wholly devoid of interest. To some 
minds, doubtless, a ship at sea is regarded in the light of a 
prison. Though the sphere of observation may be extensive, 
the field of action is very limited, and one must confine him- 
self, in his rounds, to the number of square feet that extend 
from side to side, and f^om stem to stem. 

One source of much pleasure was the ample time devoted 
to reading. Many an hour was beguiled, in pondering over 
varioutf works of literature. I cannot but revert, in passing, 
to the many advantages that might accrue to the sailor, were 
every vessel that floats upon the ocean supplied with a use- 
ful library, accessible to all on board. Sailors at sea have 
many leisure moments, and few have more opportunities in 
this respect. Should they avail themselves of these, improv- 
ing also by their privileges in visiting foreign climes, the sons 
of the ocean would indeed be sons of intelligence. Would 
that every American flag, as it floats from the mizen-peak, 
were at once significant of the country, and of intelligent, 
as well as bold and true-hearted seamen ! 
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Next to supplying our bodily wants, eating was regarded 
by us in the light of a diversion. If we did not live to eat, 
we did not eat merely to Kve. The various dishes were dis- 
cussed with much gusto^ and in our sittings we practised the 
English custom — eating slowly and with deliberation, not 
bolting or swallowing the food half masticated, and leaving to 
the digestive organs more than their share of labor. 

The steerage passengers — fifty in number — afforded us 
no little amusement. Their general appearance, the young 
and gay, the aged and infirm, and the various aspects 
each wore, would interest one at times. Here was a young 
and bonnie lass verging to womanhood, there a veteran whose 
locks were silvered with the frosts of many winters, returning 
home to lay down his bones in the land that bore him. 

There was one among their number, who seemed to be a 
special object of sport. He was no less a personage than a 
pauper sent out by the city. He was in stature, if erect, in- 
clined to be tall, in frame — not plump and round, with wavy 
lines, but bony. His material vestirre hung round him in 
ample folds. He "sported" a Iiat that was very pliable, and 
little depressions would form on its circumference at the 
shortest notice. Around this old man was thrown a " tom- 
and-jerry," having a button here and there, and places for 
others visible, if. the eye commenced a survey from its top, 
and proceeded leisurely downward; and this jerry, on this 
sometimes merry pauper, came as far as the knees ; and from 
thence downward, you could see ribbed pants, as though forsooth 
tiiiey were contracted, to approach nearer those wilted walking 
poles, and below the pants were huge brogans. His hair was 
of an iron-grey, his forehead, traversed by wavy lines, while 
some were straight, as though ruled. In a word, his features 
were the very beau ideal of paddy land, and his language 
none the less so. He had a haggard, cast iron appearance, 
aquiline nose, was slow in gmt, and unwieldy as an elephant. 
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And this is a picture of ^^ Beelzehtib" as be was called bj 
some, and hj tbe cook, " shake her wpr 

Having mirrored tbe pauper, I migbt now relate how be 
lost tbat bat overboard, bow some proposed to sbave bim 
witb tar for latber, in lieu of creamy foam from soap, and 
did so in part — bow be pulled lustily on tbe ropes at tbe 
sound of songs, and tben tbe grunt be gave — and bow be 
did little errands on board our little wooden world, and bow 
eagerly tbey were done before tbe dinner bour, and wben 
done, the sly nod and wink of eye be gave to " John tbe 
Greek " — tbe cook. And I migbt further tell, bow be slept 
in tbe long-boat, and turned out on moonlight nights to 
breathe the free air, when startled by the perception of some- 
thing pointed, held between the fingers and the thumbs of 
some of bis comrades ; or how be was disturbed at early mom 
by tbe voice of clarion cock, — the ruler of a circle of " bens 
that do not crow," — quite near his apartment. 

But, speaking of bens, I will relate a short anecdote. Tbe 
harmony of a certain church had been disturbed in its church 
relations for a long time, while the female members, as was 
their wont, took active part with the males, in its deliberations. 
Various inquiries were started to account for these increased 
and still increasing difficulties ; some attributed them to one 
source, and some to another. Well, as it happened, this church 
was visited by some veteran in tbe ministry, and these difficul- 
ties engaged bis attention. The members being assembled cm 
one occasion, be stated that be bad been looking about for a 
long time, witb a view to trace to its source all this trouble, 
and he believed that he had discovered at last tbe cause. 
" The whole secret is, tbat in this church, tbe hens crow." 
Pardon, fair reader, this diversion^ and forgive this recital (tf 
a fact. 

But to return to tbe pauper. It did seem as though tbe 
waves even, as they tossed tbe ship, took advantage of bim, as 
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he was swung from side to side. He never bad a << better 
half," nor desired one, but courted the favor of the co(^ 
wished him a long life, and showered upcm him many bles-^ 
sings, especially, when he, out of the abundance of his heart, 
gave him a choice tit hity or wee morsel. The odor of savory 
viands, as he scented them on the air, would wreathe his face 
with smiles. In a word, he was never happier, or in better 
humor, than when satisfied with a hearty meal, and supplied 
with a lighted pipe filled with tobacco ; now pulling and puf- 
fing with vigor, as the tobacco embers begin to wane, now 
drawing in, and pouring forth smoky clouds from the burning 
weed. His was not that joy, that dreamy delight which the 
student or man of the world is said to experience, when, after 
the study and fatigue of the day, — seated at his open case-* 
ment which looks oift into the quiet summer evening, when 
the rosy light of the west is lingering, but fast fading, — with 
choice prindpes, and a firm friend by his side, he " puffs a 
doud, for want of thought," whiling away the passing hour ; — 
now throwing off mimic clouds in the evening air, which form 
fantastic shapes, and then whirl away, — now with his little 
finger touching the end of the dgan when the ashes fall, 
revealing the glowing tobacco, and now pouring forth volumes 
of smoke, seeming lost as it were in the cloudy atmosphere 
that envelopes him, and wrapt in reverie. But the pauper 
did not smoke mechanically, but because he liked it. The 
pipe, the jack-knife, and the leafy tobacco, were his bosom 
companions. The pipe is taken from his coat, the ashes 
knocked out, the knife put in juxtaposition with the tobacco, 
and the leafy fragments placed in the palm of the hand, are 
kept as choice as gold dust ; the solacer of his life is fille^, and 
crowded down, and the fiame applied at least a dozen times a 
day. The old fellow says he is " sick in the belly," at timei^ 
for want of tea and coffee. " Never lived better, fathy than 
when at South Boston, had plenty of meat, pratees, and was 
sorry to lave it." 
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A little incident, by the way. On one occasion, when 
standing in the " weather bow ** of the ship, near the rigging, 
he found himself suddenly lifted from his feet, and ascending 
to the yards, — a rope run through a block, having been put 
around his waist, and his companions hoisting at the other 
extremity. The poor fellow was for once in his life startled, 
and thought probably the sands of his life were nearly run 
out ; but being soon lowered, he stood once more, if not on 
terra firma^ at least on deck. Methinks, at that time, the 
blood must have coursed a few pulsations quicker through his 
veins. It would seem as though nature, in his case, was 
unusually deliberate in performing her various functions — 
that she took more time to digest his food, that he slept slower 
than others, and needed more sleep — that strong potations 
even would not intoxicate or exhilarate. 

Speaking or passing a ship at sea was a diversion of no 
little interest. Often were we looking out as we sailed, that 
we might catch a glimpse of an Atlantic steamer bounding 
along and careering on the briny wave. Ascending the 
mast, descrying and sending down '^ a sail ho ! " in the far 
distance, with its masts just above the horizon, we watched 
its gradual approach and looming up, as it advanced. 

Whales were seen occasionally, blowing in the distance. 
On one occasion, towards evening, having just finished t«a, 
the ship making little progress, our attention was drawn to 
several young whales near the ship. There were six in num- 
ber. They would go down under the surface of the water for 
some distance, ascend together, and blow a pretty full blast. 
They played about the ship for a long time, now swimming 
at right angles, and coming directly towards it, and now side 
by side. It was a pleasant and interesting sight, and they 
were objects of much interest, for the time being. 

Porpoises we saw in abundance. Shoal upon shoal ran 
along with the ship, when sailing at a rapid rate; and merrily 
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too they went, playing about the bows, jumping their whole 
length out of the water, combing the waves, and seeming 
delighted with the foam. 

" Within the shadow of the ship, 

I watched their rich attire j 
Blue, glossy green and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam, and every track 

Was a fiash of golden fire.'' 



LETTER NO. III. 

Hie Sea an object of Study — Waves ^^ A Phenomenon — 
A Summer Mvening at Sea — Ocean Birds — Sunrise and 
Sunset. 

The mind is not, and cannot be, wholly taken up with 
amusements at sea, but turns with delight at times, to study 
and calm meditation. The sea, in itself, is an object worthy 
of study ; and the mind may draw from it, as well as from 
every object in nature^ rich and instructive lessons. Having 
no landmarks, the sea is an emblem of eternity. Its surface is 
restless as the immortal mind, — its waves are as threatening 
as the waves of passion, that roll in upon and over the soul, 
and as fickle and unstable as man to his fellow-man. Its 
tiny or mighty waves may lave and kiss a sunny shore, or 
like erring man be dashed upon rocks, with a sullen roar. Its 
extent is wonderful, and to form a conception of it, it must be 
traversed. Its various horizons are as shifting as the wavy 
circles of some still lake, when its mirror surface is disturbed. 
The depth of the ocean in many places remains a mystery. 
The lesld cannot fathom it. 

In the deepest beds of the ocean, what a world is veiled 
from view! Who can relate the habits of the tribe, both 
large and small, that swim the mighty deep ? We now and 
then see them as they appear upon its surface, alone, or in 
shoals ; but concerning their various wanderings, and sports 
through it, we are ignorant. What beautiful chambers of 
coral are reared beneath the waves, and what a marble 
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pureness and whiteness have they, washed as they are, by 
the foaming surge! And how green and flaunting the 
waving sea-weed, that pendent swings from stately columns ! 
The sun too, shines far down, lights up, and adorns these 
lustrous caverns, and the still sand sparkles like pure gold. 
Here are strown pearls, glowing with silver and golden tints, 
as they reflect the changing sunlight. And there is wealth 
beneath these still blue waters, buried deep and long ; and the 
strong and beautiful slumber there, pure as the driven 
snow; and is it far down, in these bright caverns, that 
those mermaids dwell, of which we read, and there guard sa- 
cred trusts ? 

The ocean's surface is intensely interesting from its various 
aspects and contrasts. See it, when it lies as calm and 
polished as a mirror, or when it laughs, and dimples its 
silver surface, when brushed by the gentle breeze, or when 
lashed by the tempest and the gale, and " winds churn white 
the waves." Or behold the white-crested billows, how they 
are piled up, and tower aloft — their altitude ever changing 
— and then subsiding but to press up and form other 
waves, which, as they break, form beds of foam, — and 
again mark the millions of miniature rainbows, that bend 
above the waves, in which are woven the seven prismatic 
colors, a mimic type of those larger bows that span the sum- 
mer cloud. These diminutive and richly painted rainbows 
are formed by the reflection of the sun's rays on the spray, 
thrown from each and every wave. And they glow, or melt 
away, with the presence br absence of the sun and sprinkling 
spray. There is, too, a deceptive appearance of advance in 
the waves, when they do but rise and fall, forming constantly 
new waves, the only tendency to progressive motion being 
from currents, or the impulse of winds. 

There is at times a remarkable appearance of the sea, de- 
pending, I suppose, upon a peculiar state of the water, and 

2 
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surrounding atmosphere. It is to the sea — if the com- 
parison may be allowed — what the aurora borealis is to the 
electric beauty of the wintry northern sky. One evening, 
this phenomenon was striking and brilliant. The night was 
dark, and the breeze strong, that wafled us onward. The 
waves as they heaved to and fro, and broke near, or in the 
distance, seemed glowing with flames of burning phosphorus. 
This appearance was visible as far as the eye could reach, 
on every side. The water that swept along beside the ship 
sparkled, and glimmered through the foam like diamonds. 
Over the bows, the water thrown up by the speed of the 
ship, was one fiame of shining light, and cast a bright halo 
before her track, as if to light her onward in her gay career. 
The spray, if it came on deck, would as it flowed, seeking its 
level, flash like brilliants. 

A mild and clear summer evening, on board ship, is full of 
interest. The heavens are resplendent with beauty. The last 
red hues of day, like the summer rose, have faded ; and there 
is a purity and freshness in the evening air, which comes 
floating over the sea, and as it touches the warm cheek, it 
speaks of health and freedom. The stars light up their 
trembling flames, and the milky-way — the fabled pathway of 
the gods — is drawn with more than usual brilliancy, and 
boldness of outline. The evening star, "a crystal eye of 
gold," floats up through the pure evening air. And there 
you are on the broad bosom of the deep — the ship sailing so 
smoothly along, that you are hardly conscious of moti<Mi. 
With all her studding-sails set, she is like some snow-white and 
beauteous bird, afloat on airy wing. Her beautiful outline 
stands out in bold relief against the sky. Atone time, she is 
lighted on her course by the stars ; at another, the bright mocm 
smiles with a silver light, and the sails, when touched by her 
beams, seem pure as snow. The rising — by reflection — 
is caught and imaged upon the sails. 
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There is a charm about the ocean. I wonder not that the 
sailor boy loves to ride upon its bosom, and, like the sea-bird, 
make it his home, and there pillow his head. We saw at 
various times, large birds skimming over the huge and foaming 
billows. They seemed to delight in it, as a pastime. The 
ocean was their home and haven ' — their only port in storm. 
They were a thousand miles from land. At night, they rest 
on the water, sleeping with their heads beneath their folded 
wings. At early dawn, they snap the ocean dew from 
off their wings, and then soar away, <m airy gambols. — 
There is a boldness, a fearlessness in these birds, which one 
cannot but admire, and wish to imitate. Think, too, of the 
iron power of those wings, that sustains them in ceaseless 
flight The language of Coleridge, when speaking of a bold 
bird, may be applied to them : 

** Not such 
Was this proud bird, he clove the adverse storm, 
And cuffed iX with his wings. 

ffis bright eyes were his compasses, earth his chart, 
His talons anchored on the stormiest cliff, 
And on the very light-house rock he perched 
When winds churned white the waves." 

Then there is that species of small birds that wing their 
way over the watery billows, and who, it would seem, would 
tire and droop in their ocean flight. I allude to those dark 
blown birds, with a ring of white feathers circling their necks, 
called by the fanciful name of " Mother Gary's chickens." 
And who is this mother Gary ? Some airy form, or ocean 
goddess, that holds them in the hollow of her hands, and pro- 
tects and shelters them ? These birds would follow the ship, 
for hundreds of miles, skimming* along over the waves, now 
each by itself, or now collecting in little dancing circles, and 
hovering around choice bits of food, strown on the surging 
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waves. They sought every variety of food — as it was 
thrown in crumbs, over the ship's side — during the livelong 
day, and at night we could occasionally hear their little chirp 
when we could not see them. The history of these birds 
would be an intensely interesting study to the naturalist. 
Such thoughts as these would interest, — How is their 
species preserved amid such a billowy life ? Where are their 
young sheltered in infancy, and where do they fledge their 
wings ? I have read of eagles teaching young eaglets to fly, by 
gradually enlarging the circle, and then increasing the height 
of flight, thus teaching them to ascend higher and higher, 
by their own wheeling flight, as if they ssdd in actions loud, 
" exeehiorJ^ How and where, and on wkcU diminutive ocean, 
are the young of these birds taught to fly, and mount over 
mountain waves ? What is the common period of their lives ? 
There too is the su n; as he emerges from and sinks to his 
ocean bed, how he lights up sky and sea, and flings his golden 
rays in long lines, across the trembling water ! O ! the beauty, 
the freshness of the flrst dawning light, when the sun sheds his 
radiance over the world, and the beauty of the rich drapery, 
and crimson splendor of the western sky, when bathed in a 
living flood of fight, brilliant and glowing with purple and 
gold 1 Who can wonder that the Indian in his native simplici- 
ty, struck with wonder, and wrapt in delight, as he gazed on 
the glories of the dying sunset, should with Arm confidence in 
his heart, point to the rosy west, and say " There is my home ; 
there J in that far off country , is my Godf** 



LETTER NO- IV. 

An Easterly Storm — Philosophic Reflections — Different 
frames of JOind — A Group — A Dance — A Change and 
Calm — Capture of a Sunfish, 

The rising and setting sun diminishes by one day the 
length of a voyage, though one's progress may not be right 
onward. We had a practical illustration of the dullness of sea 
life at times, when half the distance across the broad Atlantic. 
It was then that demands were made «%* a bountiful supply 
of patience, and a spirit resigned to the strife of the ship with 
the contending elements. 

We are met by an easterly storm, that apparently knows 
no abatement, lasting for one fortnight, allowing not a single 
glimpse of the moon during this period. A cold, raw, easterly 
wind is abroad, with a drizzling, searching rain, seeming to 
penetrate the very skin — the horizon dim and undefined — - 
the ship making but little, if any headway on her course — 
the decks wet and slippery — the sea as disturbed as it well 
can be — the spray dashing over the bows, adding its quota 
to the rain, composed of large drops and small drops, and 
t^en refined, as if sifled through fine, and delicate woven 
clouds, or clouds that were undecided whether to drizzle or pour 
— and then there is that peculiar staggering, and knock-in- 
the-head thump, of a head sea. Meanwhile, the spirits of the 
passengers are dampened, — hoping for the best, but fearing 
the worst. At one time we confidently assert the prospect of 
a change for the better, fancying the clouds that skirt the 
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horizon, to be lifUng themselves — at another time, we console 
ourselves with the thought, the longer the storm prevails, 
the more probable the prospect of a change; that old jEoIos 
must have nearly exhausted the bags of wind let loose from 
that quarter of his cave ; that others of mankind are tempest 
tost, and in like circumstances ; well, who cares, let it storm. 
But worse than all is it, to see vessels bound westward— 
toT^ards the setting sun — with all the sails set that they 
can well carry, seeming to rejoice as they speed on their 
way, and bound cheerily over the foaming billows. Were 
such weather as ours the subject of gossip among those who 
sit in bar-rooms or ale-houses, and are always enveloped in 
an atmosphere of clouds, and respire air scented with the 
tang of spirits, and a definition expressive of it were called 
for from the motley throng, as if by common consent, the 
phrase employed would be, " decidedly juicy, but not balmy." 
The wind hauls a point or two, so does the ship. We are 
now heading on one tack, towards Spain ; now, our bows are 
pointing towards Iceland. We are all unanimous in favor 
of a change. Tired nature is exhausted, and patience and 
forbearance seem to cease to be virtues. The captain is 
inclined to complain a little. The mate feels " kind of cross.** 
Jack wants to be out long enough to earn his month's wages, 
but in pity casts his eyes aloft, for the sake of others, to see 
the storm-cloud disappear, or catch some faint traces of blue 
sky, ample and broad enough to make him one pair of over* 
alls, with here and there a belt to strap, or a spangle of stars 
with which to adorn them. The steerage passengers, as they 
come on deck at the close of day, desire a change. The pau- 
per looks sober, and distressed a trifle, — pulls out his smoky 
pipe, and says, " Och, your honor, dull weather and sure " — 
and he, by some, is thought to be the Jonahy — and old women 
cast their eyes sidelong towards the sky, like timid ducks 
peering at a thunder cloud. 
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Now and then on such dismal days, a group is formed 
which is interesting, if not amusing. Now, the steerage 
passengers, towards the evening hour, swarm a little. Here, 
they chat concerning America, that fabled land, which to 
their untutored imaginations, flowed with milk and honey ; 
and there, discourse concerning provisions and allowance. 
Meanwhile, tobacco pipes send forth their smoky wreaths, 
and are in the ascendant Here, Jack tips a wink at an Irish 
lass among the crowd ; and there, little children pace the 
deck, and sport with Pink — the favorite dog — as playful as 
themselves. 

To while away the time, a dance is proposed. A jolly old 
woman steps forth for a reel or jig. There ! now she takes a 
step, and with hands planted on her hips, is off in the mazy 
dance ; now she whirls on broad " fantastic toe," round and 
Toimd, forwards, backwards, and from side to side ; now she 
stops to breathe, and the pauper invited to join her, laughs ; 
now, a brawny Irishman, in fustian coat and Irish pants, 
with cowhide shoes and iron heels, joins the dance with her. 
She soon tires, and turning her eyes upwards, says, " the Lord 
be with us, and send us fine weather," and adds " a wee drop 
of wine would liven my old bones." The dance finished, and 
the evening hour arrived, they circle and hover around their 
open fire, and in this respect are not unlike the red Indian 
before his forest flame. The fire throws a fiitting, crimson 
light on the wet ship and sails, and the countenances of wives 
and sweethearts reflect the red light, while on platters they 
bake the flour or Indian bread, — cooking their evening meal. 

Day follows night not less surely than sunshine the storm. 
All sunshine and no storm, would be without that richness 
from contrast, and as monotonous as all storm and no sunshine. 
The wind and storm that impede some sails, bear along others 
in their track. A fair wind for us all the time, would be an un- 
fair one for others. Many things in this world derive much 
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interest and beauty from contrast ; as the ruddj flame and the 
social mirth of the fireside, in contrast with deserted hearths 
and sombre halls ; the waving foliage of summer, and the 
russet and mingled hues of autumn ; the frosty, icy chain of 
winter, and the bursting buds of spring — - <' the passion season 
of the earth." 

At last the fates favor. Hope brightens, and anticipation 
becomes a reality. The wind hauls, changes, and the ship 
ploughs through, and rides over the sea. The wind fair for a 
few days, the log tells a good story, and the number of degrees 
of longitude to be sailed over is fast diminished, for the ship 
with a fair breeze speeds her course. But alas ! the wind lulls, 
and dies away, and a calm succeeds. The day is bright and 
sunny, the sea is smooth and polished as a mirror. The 
sails hang idly by the masts, and a streamer, or pennon from 
the mast head, would droop idly by its side. But even this 
tameness and monotony is relieved by an occasional incident. 

A sunfish, so termed, is seen floating along, exposing his 
broad side to the sun, or measuring his length not far dis- 
tant from the ship. It is not the same that boys term sunfish, 
such as are seen by the sea shore, and as they float, contract and 
expand gelatinous bodies. Now for a little sport — a minia- 
ture whale adventure. The boat is lowered, manned, and 
armed with a bearded iron, and is in pursuit. The boat soon 
nears it, the dart is poised and thrown by the unerring hand of 
the mate, and the fish secured, writhes, but is drawn into the 
boat, and soon raised on board ship. The steerage passengers 
— they stare and gaze aghast, and with them the pauper. 
The weight of the fish is about one hundred pounds ; the form 
is that of an ellipse, without the usual gently tapering fishy tail, 
and is really unsightly to look upon. The skin is tough, and 
has a mottled appearance. The sailors with sheathing knives 
soon kill it. A piece of the flesh, rounded in the form of 
a ball, thrown on deck, bounds like India rubber. The oil 
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from the liver is preserved as a specific for that disease, 
which, taking advantage of wet and exposure in the human 
frame, plays round the joints, lingers in the wrists, and Pro- 
teus like, is here, and there, and nowhere ; and as it flies — 
not to he taken hj storm, though allowing itself to he petted 
or pacified, — it sends, bj way of remembrance, its tingling 
pain along. 



LETTER NO. V. 

27ie Emerald Isle — Irish EnthusicLsm — Irish Character — 
Scenery in St. George^s Channel — Signal from a Pilot — 
Boards us — - An Incident concerning a Boatman -— The 
Pilot " treated**'-^ Small hours of the Night. 

In the latter portion of my last letter, I alluded to the cahn 
that prevailed, which was as potent as if the ship was charm- 
ed, and hung suspended in mid air. 

" Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 

Charm or not, the spell is broken, the dormant wind fresh- 
ens, is fair, and space is rapidly sailed over. 

** The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; " 

A few days' sail will bring us to the destined port Old 
Ireland cannot be far distant. At last, land is descried from 
the mast-head. A faint shadowy outline, like a line of clouds, 
is seen near the horizon, and the Emerald Isle is the land. 
It looms up before the eye, and grows more distinct. As the 
bird in days of old, let loose on airy wing, finding no resting 
place, no mountain top, returned to the floating ark, was 
again sent forth, and again returned, bearing the green leaf, 
the olive leaf, the leaf of peace and love ; so wcy often abroad 
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on tired pinions of the mind, finding no green spot amid the 
wide waste of waters, as often returned ; but at last we see 
the mountain tops, and can reach forth and pluck the crim- 
son flower, the green lea,f, the shamrock, and the thistle. 

The Irish, in their enthusiasm, greet the Emerald isle as 
home, as their heaven on earth, with feelings and emotions 
doubtless the same as those which an American or English- 
man would experience, when, after a long absence, he greets 
the sight of his native land. But a glimpse of land, to lands- 
men, after months at sea, is agreeable, whether his eye rests 
upon his own or a foreign shore. 

By the way— speaking of the Irish — there are many 
sterling traits in their character. As a people they are 
brave, but prodigal, — of vigorous constitution, — and free 
from many of the vices of other nations. As a class, they are 
capable of enduring more labor and fatigue than most others. 
They are not subjects of ease and affluence, but rather chil- 
dren of want and sorrow, — at home, are crushed, and borne 
down witib an overwhelming weight of poverty, and burdens 
in the shape of taxation ; abroad, they live from hand to 
mouth, and the daily laborer who acquires the common 
necessaries of life, feels himself happy. The common mind 
is as rude and unlettered, as the language used is uncouth. 
Their affection is pure, simple, and unadorned. There is a 
certain honesty, frankness, and native simplicity in them, 
that cannot but be observed. There is much of superstition, 
and love of the marvelous, that lingers about them, which 
their country, with its glens, its wild retreats, and fairy 
legends, serves but to nourish and strengthen. Their igno- 
rance, in connection with superstition, is one cause of the 
iron power that -^eir pampered priests exercise over them. 
The slave of many generations is not more subservient to 
the nod and bec^ of his master, than they to the will of their 
spiritual lords. 
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We have now sailed a long distance up St. Greorge's chan- 
nel. A fair wind still favors, and the ship glides on right 
merrily. Sails pass to and fro, near, or in the distance. We 
pass Cape Clear, and just discern it through the hazy atmos- 
phere. Green spots of land meet and relieve the eye. As 
we sail onwards, on our right the mountains of Wales — the 
Switzerland of England — are faintly imaged in the fore- 
ground, and as the ship advances, are seen folded as clouds 
against the horizon. On the approach of evening, the light 
houses along the coast are illumined, and shine for the wary 
mariner ; some as brightly and steadily as fixed stars, while 
others are revolving and flashing lights. On the evening of 
the week, near the " witching" hour of night, Holyhead is on 
our " beam," and we soon round it There is an air of still- 
ness and quiet serenity in all around, save the ripple of the 
tide, or the sound of a sailor's tread on deck. The moon 
lights up the sky with her mild and silver beams, while the 
brilliancy of the stars is paled, and their lustre dimmed be- 
fore her rays. Night wears a modest coronet of stars to- 
night, with here and there a sparkling gem ; while upon the 
faint outline of land, the beacon lights bum with a golden 
flame. 

We had not sailed at the farthest, outside of two hours, 
when the attention was arrested by a light of variegated hues, 
flaring up, and burning with a bright flame, and then going 
out. A signal from a pilot; a pilot — there is magic in that 
name at times. See that ship, laden with the golden freight 
of smmy climes, and a richer freight of mortals, approaching 
a new and iron bound coast. The winds sigh and howl 
through the rigging, and the angry waves roar with their 
foaming surge around her sides ; the signal gun has been 
fired again and again ; she is hauling ofi^, but the winds would 
fain make her hug a lee shore ; and danger too, though hid- 
den, is near at hand ; the mind is harrassed by fears, and ex- 
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pectation is tFemblinglj alive, when in the gloom, a sail, like 
some dark and beauteous bird, with wings as white as ocean 
foam, comes dancing over the waves, and a pilot, with eagle 
eye, familiar with every rock and shoal, — whose study is the 
winds and changing clouds, whose land the hUly waves, 
— calls out, "ship ahoy, a pilot." It is then, that sound 
is sweeter far than music, in the ears of an ocean trav- 
eler, and once heard, like the electric current, it thrills and 
vibrates through the frame. Somewhat allied to these were 
our emotions, though their strength was modified by existing 
circumstances. 

The ship is hove to. The pilot boat passes under the 
stem, rounds up to the ship, and the pilot ascends the com- 
panion way. A few mutual inquiries are put and answered. 
We all feel acquainted with the pilot, and he seems perfectly 
at home. He is a gentleman in dress and manners, and the 
same that two or three years since, piloted one of the " Cunard 
steamers," down the channel, and was unexpectedly conveyed 
across the " big pond." My young friend and myself pace 
the quarter deck with him for a time, eager to learn the news 
of interest, American or English. 

A trifling incident — by the way — illustrative of every 
day life. One of the boatmen from the pilot boat steps on 
board. The first question pu^is, " Have you any liquor on 
board ship ? " None, is the response. Nothing daunted, he 
asks, " Have you any tobacco ? we have got out." He is 
furnished with a liberal allowance. The captain, perceiving 
his beg^ng propensities, and knowing the fondness of English- 
men for certain articles of diet, asks if he will have a roasting 
piece of beef. The answer was of course in the afiirmative : 
it was forthwith furnished, and he " sloped" down the ship's 
side. 

Just now the mate treats the pilot, as we tread the moonlit 
deck. Here is a bottle of porter, and there a tumbler. He 
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untwists the wires that ding around its neck. The tumbler 
is filling — click, click, click — and now is full, and now how 
frothj ! The pilot drinks off the liquid, and with it the £roth 
— " rather bitter," he says, " more so than ours, American 
porter of course, strong of hops." See now! here comes 
steaming along the '^ Iron Duke," with the mails, fresh from 
Dublin. We see her lights, and hear the whirring hum of 
paddles. On she speeds, sending along a few wares by way 
of welcome, and soon leaves us in the lurch, with a foaming 
track behind. 

In the " small hours " of the night, not unlike pigeons en- 
tering dove cots, we turn in one after the other. And now 
we will slide our state-room door. A little square room, 
with a berth above, and a berth below. Midway of the up- 
per berth is a window with four panes of glass, which looks 
out on an ocean view. The moon now and then looks in, 
and upon the panes are sprinkled a few stars. And then in 
the door, is a blind, through which shine six lines of lamp 
light, upon the white wall, from the glass globe that with the 
ship sways to and fro, more true to its level than men that 
reel with a brain-like sea, when " half seas over." Then 
there are as many black lines of shade by way of relief. 
And now we will leave the door ajar, through which enters a 
long strip of white light, which extends from the floor to the 
wall ; now it is pleasant, and all is just right. Hark ! one, 
two, three, — three bells — one and a half of the clock. 
And the stars are winking and blinking as if sleepy, and 
some are going down the sky. So here goes ; extend if you 
will your four fingers and thumb, or ^* give us your fives.** 
And now, all night reader, I will be with you pretty early for 
Sunday morning. 
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Emotions on approaching England — The Sahbath — The 
Mersey — Arrival — Breakfast — Sleeping on Shore — Liv- 
erpool — Church Dials — Stocks — Church-yards. 

An American, when approacliing the English shore, does 
not behold it for the first time with indifference. The min- 
gled emotions which he experiences are varied and peculiar. 
Every object around is novel, and full of interest. He is con- 
scious that he is about to tread on sacred and hallowed ground, 
a land rich in historic associations, in marbled palaces and 
storied urns, in moss-grown memorials of bj-gone days, in 
wealth and regal splendor — a land rich too in intellect ; and 
added to all is the thought — as his mind strays back on the 
fading track of time — that this was once the home of his 
Puritan ancestry. 

An apology, it may be, is due the kind reader, for de- 
taining him on so long and monotonous a voyage. If, how- 
ever, he will follow, I will soon land, and then with the ardor 
and buoyancy of youth, we can ramble together amid old 
EQgland's scenes, and pluck bright flowers as we roam, or 
study men, characters, and manners, or sit us down amid the 
moss-grown and slumbering relics of former days, or stray 
among lovely rural scenes, and draw from thence instruction 
and pleasure. 

** The white dawn crimsoned into mom. 
The morning flashed to day.** 
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It is the Sabbath, but there is not manifest that regard for 
the day, which is seen at home. The Mersey — the far- 
famed Mersey rolls along beneath us, turbid and red-tinged 
waves. The morning is pleasant, but there is not a brilliancy 
and freshness in the light Its earliest rays are dimmed by 
smoke and fog, giving rise to a view Kke that which is seen, 
when a smoked glass is placed before the eye. This appear- 
ance is strikingly manifest when the sun is setting in the 
western sky. 

The Mersey is dotted with moving sails. — Steamers are 
plying up and down on its surface. Sail-boats, with dingy, 
tanned sails, glide rapidly on, and ships are seen in the 
distance. We near Liverpool, and the smoke arising from a 
thousand fires, hangs over it. On the opposite shore are seen 
stunted trees with foliage of a deep green color, and boughs 
turned towards the east, from the long prevalence of westerly 
winds. The tide being low, the ship cannot enter the docks ; 
but with the signal at the mast head, and the American flag 
at the mizen, the anchor is let go and touches on foreign soil. 
An officer comes on board, and we, dropping down into a boat 
alongside, are rowed to the shore. We land just as the bells of 
the English church are chiming their merry peals for service. 
I was the first to step on shore, and ascend the wide steps that 
rose from the water^s edge ; and what a thrill went through 
my frame, — a stranger in a strange land I After a drive, 

first to Mrs. B *s, in Duke-street, and learning that her 

apartments are engaged by our Minister to London, on his re- 
turn from his mission, — then to the Waterloo — the favorite 
resort of American sea captains — and finding that full, the 
whole of our cabin passengers are at last comfortably housed 
at the Neptune ; and glad were we in the exchange of Nep- 
tune's quarters on land, for those we had so long been in 
at sea. 

To the relief arising from change, was added the agreea- 
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bleness of finding ourselves pleasantly situated. A crack ho* 
tel, after a sea voyage, is a luxury. It is a sine qua non^ 
and such was the Neptune. The breakfast table is spread. 
Though the table on board ship was very good, yet there was 
a peculiar richness in this our first breakfast on shore. Epi- 
cures may cater to and pamper acquired tastes at tables rich 
in luxuries, and loaded with choice viands, such as are spread 
before kings and princes, and yet be strangers to the fresh- 
ness, the delicious relish of the food partaken at our social re- 
past. At evening's close, the body and mind seek repose in 
refreshing slumber. The first night's sleep on shore is 
dream-like and vision3,ry. The rocking motion of the vessel 
still haunts the reeling brain. 

The remainder of this, and the two following letters, I pro- 
pose to devote to Liverpool, describing its appearance and 
objects of interest that met my view. The name Liver- 
pool has many derivations. One account is, that the name 
comes from a bird, known as the " Liver ^^ which frequented 
marshes or pools that existed where the city now stands. 
Hence the name Liver-pool. The city contains a population 
of about 250,000. The general appearance of the buildings 
is not very inviting. There is a solidity, a heaviness of 
architecture that is rather unpleasant. The ware-houses that 
line the docks are lofty, gloomy, grated buildings. They pre- 
sent a dingy and smoky aspect. There is an absence of the 
bright and rich brick, which is so great an ornament to our 
cities. Some of the " terraces," or blocks of dwelling-houses, 
are exceptions to this remark, and are not without external 
beauty. The public buildings of Liverpool are numerous ; its 
churches many, well proportioned, chaste, and beautiful. 
Liverpool is very important in a commercial point of view, it 
being one of the principal marts for the commerce carried on 
between the old and new world. It is from this place, that 
the Atlantic steamers take their departure. Its merchants 

3» 
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are active business men. The streets are thronged with 
pedestrians, and heavy drays are trundled along by gigantic 
horses. What huge frames and large muscular limbs these 
horses have I The poor and destitute wander about its streets, 
and the animals often-times fare better than poor way£BLring 
men and women. 

The church dials are illuminated, so that the hour of night 
may be readily known by citizen or stranger. They have 
caught, and still do catch, the eye of many a votary of pleas- 
ure and lover, wending their solitary way towards their 
homes ; and many a time and often, as they read the story of 
the revolving hands, they stop, gaze, and then quicken their 
steps, unconscious of the lapse of time, but by its recorded 
flight. They " take no note of time, but by its loss." Here, 
perchance, with elastic tread, and " bow windows," advances 
the fashionable wine-bibber, with his ruddy sign glowing in 
his face ; and here saunters along a reeling, staggering, por- 
ter barrel, and now they lean for support, hiccough, and as 
each gazes on the flaming circle, see perchance two revolving 
moons, the street lights officiating as stars. 

Passing one day through one of the main streets of the town, 
when near an English church, my attention was diverted by 
the sight of stocks, — not fancy stocks, but real neck and 
foot stocks, a relic " all of the olden time." I know not wheth- 
er it was similar in construction to those we read of in the 
Scriptures, that conflned Paul, and other prisoners, and who 
during their confinement sung psalms and spiritual hymns, 
— but here in the nineteenth century, in a church-yard, upon 
which stood the church, just within the iron fence, were veri- 
table stocks. This instrument was in full rig, and as one 
peered through its wooden orifices, and thought of arms and 
legs, it seemed, as a Yankee would say, a rather queer ma- 
chine, but looked, taken as a whole, as natural as pictured 
prints. "Whether it is used in these latter days by courts, 
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exposing prisoners to public gaze, I am unable to say. The 
slumbering dead repose around it ; and if some should arise 
instinct with life, they might tell its uses and abuses. Possibly 
it is kept fresh and verdant, and free from rusting, by the 
sexton, to stock or stack refractory boys, or is held up in 
terrarem. 

In England, the term church-yard is synonymous with our 
word grave-yard. These yards encircle the churches. The 
marble or granite slabs are placed horizontally, forming a 
pavement. And thus the chiseled memorials of affection are 
transient, if not as fading, as lines traced on the sea-shore 
— worn as they are by the hand of time, the rain drop, by 
the arched foot of nobility, the step of the idle wanderer, and 
the cold, bare foot of the strolling beggar. 



LETTER NO. VII. 

The Docks '^Police — A Visit to a Prison — PiUs versus 
Water '^The Prisoners — A School — Monument to Lord 
Nelson, 

" How numerous now her thronging buildings rise ! 
What various objects strike the wondering eyes ! 
Where rise yon masts her crowded navies ride, 
And the broad rampart checks the beating tide/* 

To a stranger, the docks in Liverpool and London are 
objects of much interest. They are certainly a great triumph 
of mechanic skill, and persevering industry, over obstacles in 
nature. The amount of money expended, and the labor be- 
stowed in their construction, must be enormous, — hollowed 
as they have been by the hand from the shore, and built high 
and strong, to resist the sea, as its waves lash their stony 
sides. These docks extend acres and acres. The whole area 
embraced by the London docks, and warehouses connected 
with them, is nearly three hundred acres. The tobacco dock 
is upwards of an acre in extent. The tobacco warehouse 
embraces four acres of ground, and is capacious enough to 
receive twenty-four thousand hogsheads of tobacco. Beneath 
the several warehouses are wine vaults, capable of containing 
seventy-thousand pipes of wine. The dry dock at Charles- 
town will give one a faint idea of one of these docks, but here 
are chains of them. The ships are floated in and out at high 
water. At low water, they are far above the river that flows 
beside them, and thus in a storm, the ships ride secure and 
safe from injury. The laws relative to the port direct, " that 
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two hours before, and one hour affcer high water, there shall 
be an efl&cient person on the deck of every vessel in the docks, 
basins, &c. ; that the anchor and stock shall be on deck ; that 
the yards shall be peaked ; that the jib-boom shall be run in ; 
that no fire or lighted candle shall be suffered on board of any 
vessel without permission ; that no article of any description 
shall be suffered to lie upon the dock quays, whether landed 
from a vessel, or for shipment, more than forty-eight hours," 
High walls of brick encircle the docks — ample space being 
allowed for wharfage. Police are stationed at the avenues, 
and no article of merchandise can be passed through the gates, 
without their approval and consent. 

The Police are a very numerous body. They are men in 
the prime and vigor of manhood. The dress is uniform, con- 
sisting of a blue coat and pants, with bright buttons, and a 
black hat, the top of which is covered with polished leather. 
At times they wear a water proof cape, and on other occasions 
an over-coat. The number of each officer is wrought upon 
the coat collar. Buckled round the arm, or fore-arm, is a 
strap of woven woolen, which is used to bind the hands of 
refractory subjects, when occasion requires. I saw no differ- 
ence between the day and night police. They are — taken 
as a body — a healthy and muscular set of men. Doubtless, 
there are rogues among them, as it takes a rogue to catch a 
rogue. They are seen everywhere. They thread the streets 
and lanes, which they know like a book — as a stranger when 
lost will learn, on asking his way of them. They are moving 
guide-boards to the stranger. One sees them on board every 
steamer, moving and circulating among the passengers ; and 
at night, when rogues are on the alert, as they pace their 
lonely rounds, stop and rattle doors and shutters of rich stores ; 
or in the day, when the Strand is thronged, standing on the 
side-walks, directing by the finger, drivers of the myriad 
vehicles that throng the streets, to turn this way or that, and 
make way for others. 
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In company with a surgeon, I visited one of Hie prisons or 
jaiis in LiverpooL After visiting tliose patients who were sick, 
we retired to the surgeon's office, located in the yard, where 
those priscmers who complain of sickness are ranged along 
with their faces towards the wall. Thej are called in one by 
one, and state their ailments. The inducements to feign sick- 
ness are many, and often-times it is a difficult matter to decide 
in reference to their complaints. When they state that they 
are sick, and there is reason to doubt it, the daily allowance 
of bread is cut down, or they are put upon a light diet, or 
mica paniSfToUed into a pill, is administered, which often-times 
cures them. With a little faith, even as a grain of mustard 
seed, bread pills will often work wonders, as startling in effect, 
as one or a thimble full of loee homceopcUhic pills, when the 
mind feigns or fancies disease. And these tiny pills, that one 
can pick up in any number, on the point of a cambric needle, 
which are as large as the little end of nothing, possess such 
a wonderful and hidden energy I They are so very small, so 
very sugary, and so very white, and so diluted, and expanded, 
like gold leaf; the system is so novel, and the liquid medicines 
must have so many shakes, and the pills wont choke, but 
melt in the mouth, like sugar-plums, or even as a frozen rain 
drop. Then there are so many mortals that will have fancied 
and ideal diseases — without a local habitation and a name— - 
why, who can wonder ? It is evident that it requires nothing 
to cure nothing — similia simiUhus. 

And now concerning water, used not in minute doses, but 
by tumblers full, in long array, not only internally but exter- 
nally, not as an abluent, but as a panacea ; and why not drink 
water, as it stands at the head of the list in prison bills of 
fere. There is that twin absurdity, ycleped hydropathy, or 
water cure. And who does not know that water — one of the 
most abundant elements in nature — is good to bathe in, cir- 
culating and quickening the blood ; or that where there is an 
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excess of heat in any part of the human system, there is an 
excess of blood ; that life is an internal fire, which air fans, 
and food feeds ; and that hence, gelid water, or ice even, is a 
powerful local remedy in active inflammation? This latter is 
one of the cardinal principles of surgery. And who does 
not know that pure water is better as a drink than rum? 
Who was it that started the cry of water, as the panacea for 
all " the ills that flesh is heir to ? " Was it that son of the 
Emerald Isle, who, as his wife said, " lay spachless all the 
month of June, crying water ! water ? *' I see that Bulwer 
even, has come out with a long manifesto in favor of water cure 
jBrom actual experiment. He speaks in glowing terms of the 
magic efl&cacy of this element If he had quaffed and steeped 
himself in this innocent liquid in lieu of others, he might have 
been silent concemiug the simple virtues of the mountain 
stream. If our hydropathists would enlist their efforts in 
behalf of temperance, and turn erring man from liquid fires, 
to drink at the cool and clear crystal spring, or enjoin upon 
mankind, when in health, to lave in ocean's fount, instead of 
lauding water, water, as the sovereign cure for all diseases, 
they would confer a lasting benefit upon humanity. 

But to leave our low diet of pills and water. I passed through 
the different apartments of the prison with a warden. The iron 
doors, as they turned on rusty hinges, creaked dismally, and told 
of restraint, imprisonment and crime. Some of the rooms were 
filled with young women engaged in picking wool. The men 
were employed in trades and different occupations. Language 
was a sealed fountain, whose joyous streams were chilled in 
their first flowing — as the rules forbid all conversation. 
Quite young boys were inmates of the walls ; such as had 
been early trained to vice and crime, forgetful or ignorant of 
the truth, "that our early years color our whole lives, as 
surely as the fountain sweetens or embitters the stream." As 
we passed along, I saw a school-room and scholars in attend- 
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ance, and could not but be pleased with this feature in a 
prison. It was refreshing as a sparkling spring in a desert, 
or a wild flower in the wilderness. The inmates here learn 
the theory of virtue, while they are taught from bitter expe- 
rience the sad effects of dishonesty and crime. 

Turn we from the contemplation of docks, police and pris- 
ons, to other topics. In memory and honor of Lord Nelson, 
is the monument placed in a square in Liverpool, " where 
merchants most do congregate." You can, reader, survey 
this sculptured memorial, leaning beside one of the many 
columns that support the arch, which extends around three 
sides of the square ; but it were better to approach nearer, so 
as to examine it more minutely ; and now we will walk round 
and round it, read an extract, then gaze, and then read again. 

^' On a basement of Westmoreland marble, stands a circular 
pedestal of the same material, and peculiarly suitable in color 
to the group which it supports. At the base of the pedestal, 
are four emblematic figures, of heroic size, in the character 
of captives, or vanquished enemies, in allusion to the four 
signal victories obtained by Lord Nelson ; namely, those of 
St Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. In a 
moiilding round the upper part of it, is inscribed in letters of 
brass, that most impressive charge, delivered by this illustri- 
ous commander, previous to the commencement of his battle 
of Trafalgar, * England expects evert/ man to do his dvJty^ 

" The figures constituting the principal design are Nelson, 
Victory, and Death ; his Country mourning for her loss, and 
her Navy eager to avenge it, naturally claim a place in the 
group. The principal figure is the Admiral, resting one foot 
on a conquered enemy, and the other on a cannon. With an 
eye steadfast and upraised to Victory, he is receiving from 
her a fourth naval crown upon his sword ; which, to indicate 
the loss of his right arm, is held in his lefl hand. The maimed 
limb is concealed by the enemy's flag, which Victory is low- 
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ering to him, and under the folds of which Death lies in ambush 
for his yictim ; intimating that he received the reward of his 
valor and the stroke of death at the same moment. Bj the 
figure of an exasperated British seaman, is represented the 
zeal of the navy, to wreak vengeance on the enemies who 
robbed it of its most gallant leader. Britannia, with laurels in 
her hand, and leaning, regardless of them, on her spear and 
shield, describes the feelings of the country, fluctuating be- 
tween the pride and the anguish of a triumph so dearly 
purchased, but relying for security on her own resources." 
The monument cost £9000. The grouping of the several 
characters designed is excellent. Taken as a whole, it is 
indeed beautiful, exhibiting great mechanical skill ; and we 
cannot but gaze upon it, with feelings of lively interest. 



LETTER NO. VIII. 

St James's Cemetery — Mausoleum to Hushisson — An Inci' 
dent — Reflections — Lord Mayor at Church — Church 
Service — The Liturgy — A Painting, 

A CHOICE spot of interest in Liverpool is St. James's Cem- 
etery. It is located on the brow of a bill, and, before it was 
appropriated as a dwelling for the dead, was a quarry from 
whence stone was obtained. This cemetery embraces 44,000 
square yards, and is surrounded by a firm and handsome iron 
railing. There are four entrances to it through gates resting 
upon massive stone piers. The eastern section has a wall of 
masonry 1100 feet in length, and 52 in height. There are 
numerous catacombs cut in this range, which are entered 
through doorways four feet wide and seven feet high. Car- 
riage roads wind through the grounds, intersecting each other. 

This place is remarkable as being the chosen burial spot of 
the distinguished Huskisson — formerly the representative of 
the borough of Liverpool — who, if I err not, was the first mar- 
tyr to the railroad enterprise ; as it is recorded, that he fell a 
victim on the day celebrating the opening of the road from 
Liverpool to Manchester. Near the centre of the grounds is 
the mausoleum, which entombs his remains. It is wrought of 
fine masonry, is of a circular form, and ten columns, resting 
on a rustic basement, support the dome. The light enters from 
the upper portion of the building. It is said to be nearly a 
copy of the lantern of Demosthenes in Athens. 
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An account of the manner in which this pioneer in the 
cause of raihx)ads lost his life, may not be without interest* 
In the year 1826, an act of incorporation was granted by 
Parliament, for the construction of a railroad from Liverpool 
to Manchester. Night and day the work progressed. The 
labors of the miners, as they delved in the construction of tun- 
nels, were cheered only by the feeble glimmer of lamps, 
showing occasionally running veins of water issuing from 
seams and crevices. After four years' labor and constant toil, 
at an expense of £820,000, the road was completed, — Mr* 
Huskisson having been one of its most untiring advocates* 
On the 15th September, 1830, it was opened with great 
eclat, and thousands assembled to witness a steam engine, 
with a lengthening train of cars, course its way on iron bands* 
The occasion was graced by the presence of the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, numerous lords and invited 
guests. The gala procession of carriages left Liverpool, gazed 
upon by thousands, and cheered by their welcome shouts. 
Seventeen miles from Liverpool, the engines stopped for a 
supply of water, and some of the guests, having alighted, were 
exchanging congratulations. As the narrative reads, ^all 
bosoms were bounding with joyous excitement, and every 
tongue eloquent in praise of the gigantic work, the success 
of which they were engaged in celebrating. But at this hap- 
py moment the angel of death stretched out his arm to blast 
their harmless exultation, and struck, with an aim too swift 
and fatal, a heart whose generous nature aud unrivalled Vorth 
could alone call forth tears of unaffected sorrow fitmi every 
eye, and overwhelm with anguish and dismay the feelings of 
every breast. Mr. Huskisson naturally felt that, from his com 
nection with Liverpool, he was more especially called upon to\ 
pay to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, every mark of re- \ 
spect and attention ; and, actuated by these feelings, he was \ 
induced to go up to the car to shake hands with the duke* 
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A moment was spent in the interchange of mutual civilities, 
when the Rocket engine was observed approaching rapidly up 
the second line ; and as Mr. Huskisson stood at the inward side 
of the duke's car, the extraordinary dimensions of which caus- 
ed it to overhang the intermediate ground in such a manner 
as only to leave between the engine and the car, the inconsid- 
erable space of eighteen inches, his imminent peril excited the 
most intense alarm. He was quickly warned of the threaten- 
ing danger ; but, either through misapprehension of his real 
situation, or from the confusion produced by the cries of his 
friends, instead of availing himself of the little time that re- 
mained, to take timely refuge, he lost all presence of mind, 
became bewildered and frantic in his manner, and finally dung 
to the open door of the duke's car for safety. In the mean- 
time the direful machine drew nearer and nearer, until^ defy- 
ing every attempt to arrest its momentum, it struck the door 
with violence, tore off a portion of the baize which covered it, 
and at last completed the dreadful catastrophe which deprived 
Mr. Huskisson of his life." 

A well-proportioned church stands upon the cemetery 
grounds. This is a beautiful spot, traversed with walks, and 
ornamented with trees. It is a retreat in keeping with the 
holy stillness and the calm repose of those who still live in 
the heart's dearest affections. The mind of a Bostonian, as he 
lingers here, reverts at once to our own sweet Auburn, where 
repose those remembered for beauty, intellect, loveliness, in- 
nocence, and all that touches and melts the heart For it is 
there the winds sigh a requiem through the trees, and the lof- 
ty pines whisper, as they hymn sylvan songs of praise, — 
there the birds, as they sport on Auburn's grounds, hop lightly 
and warble strains sweeter, because subdued and mild. Yet 
there is a pleasing thought in the reflection, that though beau- 
ty fades, and what is mortal returns to dust, yet the mind will 
survive, and flourish in perpetual verdure. 
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" The rose that blooms in Sharon's vale, 
And scents the purple morning's breath, 

May in the shades of evening fail, 
And bend its crimson head in death. 

" And earth's bright ones amid the tombs 

May like the blushing rose decay ; 
But still the mind, the mind shall bloom, 
When time and nature fade away.' 



»» 



It is right, it is natural and becoming, to manifest our sense 
of cherished worth too early departed, — to bring flowers, 
strow flowers, and paint afresh the memoried lustre of loved 
ones gone, but cherished ; 

" The memory of whose virtues yet 

Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set." 

What more lovely than the testimonials of fond remem- 
brance, as seen in the tear of affection, the waving cypress, 
the weeping willow, or the flower, — planted to bloom and 
shed its fragrance over the tomb, — that, at mom and dewy 
eve, collects pearly drops in its flaming urn, as it were, tears 
for slumbering worth ? I have no sympathy with those who 
regard not departed ones, — who care and heed not where 
they may repose — who taunt the offerings that pure affection 
brings, and who would, were it in their power, disturb the 
slumbers of the departed, and sometimes, too, under the garb 
of religion. There is much truth in that Latin phrase, which 
reads thus, nihil martuum nisi hanum. 

The second Sunday we passed in Liverpool, we attended 
service at one of the English churches. The services were 
those termed Episcopalian. We had not been long seated 
before the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, with his showy equip- 
age and liveried footmen, arrived. As he entered, he was 
preceded by half a dozen men of middle age — who they 

4* 
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were I know not, unless aids or counselors ^bearing in their 
hands staves, and various devices, or emblems of authority. 
The mayor seated, the insignia of office are placed in a 
stand at the head of the pew, and the attendants sit in the 
adjoining one. The parson enters, and the sexton, preceding 
him, opens the pulpit door. A sleek and portly clerk, from 
behind a humble desk, reads the hymns, and, as he ends a 
line or verse, sends his eyes up to the choir, and pronounces 
the various " amefn£^ with wonderful distinctness. During the 
reading of the liturgy, the audience at a certain passage in the 
service bow assent, the males inclining the head, and the fe- 
males courtesying. The sermon was quite ordinary ; the sing- 
ing attractive, and calculated to produce an effect upon the 
mind. 

The liturgy I regard as one of the best and purest speci- 
mens of compositions extant in the English tongue. It 
breathes a spirit of pure devotion. It is well calculated to im- 
press the mind and heart, the language being chaste and sim- 
ple, the tone elevated, the sentiments lofty and refined. In a 
word it tends to lift the mind upwards, and to bring out the 
latent and natural aspirations of the human heart. 

There was one very interesting object of attraction in the 
recess behind the pulpit. It was a painting of the crucifixion 
on stained glass. The richness and contrast of the colors, and 
the mellow and '^ dim religious light," as it streamed through 
the casement, were peculiarly striking. The various delicate 
shades were excellent, and the grouping and the expression 
of the numerous countenances admirstble. The eye once 
fixed lingered with delight upon it. 



LETTER NO. IX. 

A Drive to ChildwaU Ahhey — The Ahbey — Monks — A 
Poetess of England — Lunch at the Inn. 

Three or four miles distant from Liverpool, is Childwall 
Abbey, so called, a place formerly inhabited by monks. A 
small party of ours, consisting of the captain and his fair la- 
dy, embraced an opportunity to visit the Abbey. A ride to 
it is delightM. The road winds through a rich and undulating 
country, and is overlooked by cultivated lands, and beautiful 
residences adorned with'trees and shrubbery. On the rout€ 
is the rural country-seat of Mr. S. Grair — the accomplished 
American, of the house of Baring, Brothers & Co., in Liv- 
erpool — whose kindness and attention, many American citi- 
zens have shared ; and concerning him, we shall ever cherish 
a fond remembrance. 

What was once a portion of the Abbey, is occupied as an 
imi, and boarding retreat. The building wears the marks of 
age, as seen in the moss-grown walls, and the indistinctness of 
the chiseled countenances of stone, that are ranged along the 
casements, forming a part of the masonry. The noses of 
these countenances seem rather the worse for wear. In some 
the bony or stony cartilage is worn and crumbled. It may 
be, the rain drop for years has beaten these prominences with 
the ^ peltings of the pitiless storm,*' or old Boreas has bearded 
them with his wiry chin, as he swept on dark nights around 
this building. Other countenances there are, that wear little 
plasters of mosSy and the noses of some are tipped with it, as 
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if they had a slight cut hid beneath, and the moss was chosen 
as being soft and cushion-like -^ plasters, the longer they are 
worn, the longer they may be worn. 

Monks, though sullen, morose, and austere, in this iDstance, 
were good judges of location, and knew how to make nature 
subservient to temporal happiness. 

" The land was beautiful ; 
Fair rose the spires, and gay the buildings were, 
And rich the plains." 

A church stands hard by, surrounded by a burying ground. 
It is built of red sand-stone, and its dark color is a fine con- 
trast with the bright array of summei^'s deep green foliage. 
You may stand in the garden of the inn, and see Childwall 
grounds rismg and fallmg in gentle undulations, like the waves 
of the sea ; and close at hand is the ruddy church, embosomed 
among the trees ; and in the fields, sleek and rotimd kine nip 
the velvet sward. How striking the contrast, and how pictur- 
esque the scene ! Anon the bells chime their peals, and one 
can fancy as he gazes around, that monks, clad in the sable 
garments of monk-hood, in answer to the summons, will flit 
across the church-yard, or that within the portals they are 
doing penance, and performing their rites and ceremonies. 

Little did I dream, as I strayed around the Abbey, that not 
far from this place — less distant than we were from the 
smoking city — once resided one of England's fairest and 
sweetest of poets, who, as she strung the golden lyre of poesy, 
awoke rich and mellow music, but who now strikes her lyre 
** beyond the stars." She is thus described by another : " Her 
glossy waving hair was parted on her forehead, and termina- 
nated on the sides in rich and luxuriant auburn curls ; and 
there was a dove-like look in her eyes, and yet there was a 
chastened sadness in their expression. Her complexion was 
remarkably clear, and her high forehead looked as pure and 
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Spotless as Parian marble. A calm repose, not mimingled 
with melancholy, was the characteristic expression of the face ; 
but when she smiled, all traces of sorrow were lost, and she 
seemed to be but ^ a little lower than the angels.' Her voice 
was a sweet, sad melodj, and her spirits reminded me of an 
old poet's description of an orange tree, with its 

' Golden lamps, hid in a night of green ; ' 

Or of those Spanish gardens where the pomegranate blossoms 
beside the cypress. Her gladness was like a burst of sun- 
light ; and if in her sadness she resembled night, it was night 
wearing her stars." Concerning this same poetess, the follow- 
ing touching incident is related : — 

"Near the city of Bath, is a secluded little church-yard, in 
which, amongst other monuments, is one of pure white mar- 
ble, on which was engraven the name of a nobleman's 
daughter, and her age — seventeen." Chiseled upon the cold 
marble was the following verse, from one of the fair poetess's 
poems, " Bring Flowers : " 

" Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er tiie bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 
For this from its bud hath the white rose bust, 
For this in the wood was the violet nurst ; 
They have a voice for what once was ours, 
And are lovers last gift. Bring ye flowers, pale flowers." 

" The space around that grave was filled with white flowers 
of all descriptions, planted for the most part by stranger hands. 
No one ever removed a blossom from the grave, and there 
they flourished, as if in obedience to the mandate of the 
poetess." It was not far — very far from this place, that the 
^fled Mrs. Hemans formerly lived. Would that I had 
gazed upon that cottage, and looked in upon the rooms she 
once trod I But I passed the treasure unawares. I did not 
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think that so fair a bird once nestled in bowers so near to d 
large city; but supposed that ^lady-birds" roamed amid 
rural scenes — among murmuring trees, and beside babbling 
brooks, and sparkling and foaming waterfaUs, where ruddy 
and hardy flowers bloom in native freshness and vigor. 

A repast at the inn must not be past without mention. 
Though simple and primitive, it was richer than the luxuries 
of kings. It was not unlike that of the farmer, when, faint 
and weary from swinging his scythe through fields of grass 
and grain, he rests awhile, and throwing himself down in the 
cool retreat, or by the shady stream, opens his basket and 
partakes of its stores ; it may be, reader, you have joined and 
shared his frugal fare ; with what eagerness and relish each 
and every article of food is eaten I How keen the appetite ! 
How rich the fare ! Approaching a door-way over-grown with 
ivy, and entering a rustic room, adorned with dim and an- 
cient paintings, we see the table spread. Here is a loaf of 
bread, in form, when whole, circular ; in diameter, two feet ; 
in thickness, one ; and pure and white as snow ; and there the 
fresh and golden butter ; here, an English cheese, in size 
equal to the loaf; and there in a pitcher, stands the rich and 
pearly cream. Such breads and cheese, and milk, all may not 
meet with every day. 

The lunch is finished, and as you arise from the table, and 
approach the window, you peer through panes of glass, four 
inches long, and three wide. Then the glass is scratched, and 
so are the shutters ; ay, more than that, they have been dis* 
figured by visitants, anxious to carve for themselves immortal'* 
ity with a jack-knife. At the sound of the bell, a maid — the 
very personification of English women — as rosy and jocund 
as the mom, appears, and the fare of the company being bal^ 
anced by the fare from the pockety we are on the way towards 
our temporary homes* 



LETTER NO. X. 

Of to Old Chester — EngUsh Inns— The City of Chester-^ 
A Contrast— The Walks or '' Bows'' —The Walls — A 
StroU at Sunset. 

Distant from Liverpool fifteen miles, is an andent town 
called Chester, deserving the notice of the passing traveler. 
Mj young friend from Harvard and myself, on one occasion, 
turned our £gu3es towards this venerable and antique town. 
Ton cross the river Mersey, by ferry, with a police-man at 
your elbow, scanning the motley throng of men, women, and 
children on board. Some of these police look intelligent; 
others are dull, corpulent, and sleepy fellows. As the boat 
touches the landing, the police is the first to step on shore? 
and stands at the toll-^ate, to see if all deposit pennies for 
ferriage. Procuring a ticket, and being seated in a rail-road 
carriage, or car, away we whirled. The country around was 
rich and well cultivated, vast quantities of bending and golden 
grain meeting the eye. Now and then we would pass a park, 
with its beautiful domains ; and timid rooks would start on 
trembling wings, and then alight, dotting the green grass, or 
the trees, with dark and coal-black forms. The distance 
was soon traversed, and we were guests at the Albion Lin. 

What merry roistering times were had in by-gone days, in 
English inns —just such as ours — before rail-roads came in 
vogue I There was the continual flow of travelers to and 
^9 baggage piled in doorways, some just lefl, and some 
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ready to go. Then the rides were long ; and, when fatigaed 
and dusty at close of day, as evening stole on apace, one was 
right glad to see, and be welcomed into, an inn. 

And then there was the ample display of beef, mutton, 
porter, " heggs " and " am," — and more than that, in these 
inns were men, jolly fat, and with " good capon lined." Then 
there were ruddy and sparkling fires, and open grates, lus- 
trous and brilliant with coals ; and every room was occupied, 
and passengers — like their baggage — were stowed away in 
sly or shy comers, to sleep, just under the eaves, where, dur- 
ing the foggy and livelong night, they could listen to the 
music of the rain-drop, pat, pat, on the roof, or the shrill 
whistle, of cold and hunting winds that are abroad, while they 
lie warm. Then there were servants at all hours of the 
night, going over the house to awaken slumberers that should 
arise betimes for departure. Then there was the mail-coach, 
which, when the air is damp and wet with night dews, or at 
early gray of morn, draws up to the inn, its approach herald- 
ed by the clarion sound of the guardsman^s bugle. And then 
there is the crack of the long whip, the tramp of steeds, and 
the sound of rolling wheels. There was much of comfort 
then I Those were jolly days — days of childhood for inns. 

The plan of the city of Chester is simple. It is bounded 
by a wall which is said to have been built by the Romans. 
The walls are in the form of a parallelogram. The two 
main streets of the city intersecting each other at right angles, 
divide it into four equal portions. Other streets run into the 
main streets. The early history of the town of Chester dates 
far back. The ancient and time-worn appearance of the va- 
rious buildings, as seen in the churches and cathedrals,indicates 
a very remote origin. " Chester was the usual station of the 
twentieth Roman legion, and there are few cities in England, 
where, if the Roman soldiers were to return, they would find 
themselves more at home ; for it belongs to the small and 
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continnallj lessening number of those that have preserved an 
appearance of antiquity." Chester, like many English towns, 
seems to be in its dotage, while others given to manufactures 
resemble young giants. There is a College within the limits 
of the town, as is evident, by meeting now and then students 
winding through the streets. These were dressed in square 
caps and black flowing robes, and some of these latter were 
torn. They are rather more simple, primitive, and verdant 
students than one would meet with at Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges—- the cUnue nuUres of some of England's master 
minds in days gone by, yet to produce minds their equab or 
superiors. 

To what shall I liken the old city ? It is not unlike old 
men. Old men, who wear their ages with a stoop, turtle- 
shaped men — not mailed with horn to be sure, with lines 
encircling their shell, and golden dots drawn here and there— 
but men whose forms ^ire thick-set ; men whose hair is fleecy, 
while that which grows about the temples is of a silvery 
white ; whose foreheads are traversed by ploughed lines, and 
harrowed all over ; men who peer and leer through < helps to 
read,' that are split purposely through the longest diameter ; 
men who adjust these glasses on the lowest bridge of the nose, 
who, as they read, in actions say ->- stand off; paper keep 
your distance ; men that wear silver knee-buckles, and bus- 
kins, and broad-brimmed hats, and cues that dangle down their 
backs; men that take snuff, first knocking for admittance 
with the knuckle on the pictured or highly chased silver 
lid ; men that have fussy ways, and cough, and sneeze, and 
hem ; men that forget the incidents of yesterday, and often 
call to mind those connected with boyhood and younger days. 
Not unlike such men, in some respects, is old Chester. It is 
not like the sanguine youth advancing to manhood, but akin to 
the aged veteran — the day of its pristine vigor having long 
since departed. Now and then, one meets a dilapidated lob- 
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sided building, that looks cozy, and as tbongli it were ^ nid nid 
nodding," its frame pinched and withered, and hoarj age set« 
tied on it, its very windows seeming dimmed by age; it 
sustains the same relation to the surrounding houses, that a 
veteran in years, with shattered frame and wrinkled brow, 
and eyes that borrow glass to peer through, does to the well- 
knit frame of the buoyant youth. There are many of these 
aged buildings set down in different portions of the city ; and 
they are like nothing else more, than like old men. Aged 
women and old men, one would think, should still move in 
antiquated homesteads. And it would seem as though the 
youth would " catch the living manners as they rise," and 
mould their characters and actions in the ^ glass of age," as * 
seen in the peculiarities and antiquities of the town. 

There are two or three features in this town worthy of 
special remark. The side-walks are sheltered or enclosed in 
wooden frames, and form a part and pprtion of the buildings. 
They are elevated above the streets by an ascent arranged at 
intervals. A railing bounds the walks, and the stores are on 
a line with them. A person can walk these avenues com- 
pletely sheltered from the storm and rain. Possibly, were 
walks like these in cities, the ladies would be gratified, and 
tradesmen pleased, especially in stormy weather. They are 
in technical language called " Rows." These alleys or walks 
are in keeping with the character of the whde town. 

The walls are another interesting feature. They entirely 
surround the former limits of the town, extending a long dis- 
tance. The stone or material is in blocks of a reddish sand 
color, and is much worn. A walk extends the whole length of 
the walls. Upon the outer limits rises a breastwork, and thus 
the walk is guarded, and might serve as a tower of observa- 
tion. The distance from the inside of the walls to the ground 
varies in different places. 
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A stroll along these walls at the close of day is quite 
pleasant. Here the river Dee rolls along a smooth and silvery 
flood ; farther on is seen a mill, and the hum and foaming 
rush of water that attends it is heard. There, as the last 
rajs of the setting sun glance along and crimson the surface 
of the river, fishermen are seen dragging their wily nets, — 
here, a bridge of noble architecture springs across and spans 
the river — and farther on, the race-ground is seen. And 
here, within the circuit of the walls, is a barrack, looking like 
some old castle — and it is nothing else — where a regiment 
of England's standing army is quartered. The life led 
by soldiers, especially an indolent soldiery, is attended by 
much that is humiliating. They have few aspirations, save 
those awakened by the sound of the rolling drum, the beat to 
arms, or the clarion blast of the bugle, while others live and 
labor to sustain them. They create no capital, but consume 
and waste it. They guard nothing, but go through their rou- 
tine performing an imaginary duty, as if forsooth they were 
effecting something, yet accomplishing nothing. The little 
time that is profitably occupied, leaves nearly the whole to be 
spent in idle roving, and the rounds of dissipation. But to 
return : here rises to the view from the walls, a tower, where, 
history states, a king saw an army defeated ; and there, is an 
old time-stained cathedral, that has withstood the brunt of 
winds, and the washing of fierce storms, years on years. Now 
like a dim spectre it meets the eye. Again, we stand far 
above the houses, that are within and beyond the limits of the 
walla, and now we meet a breach made by a rail-road, which 
eneounters but to surmount every obstacle. 



LETTER NO. XI. 

Away to JElaton Hall — A Walk through the Park — Eaton 
JSaU in View — Internal appearance of the Mansion — The 
Mttsical Bells — The Horses — An Incident — A Contrast 
'^ Novel Alms Begging — The Wheel — The waving Flag, 

Thbee miles from Chester, is Eaton Hall, the brilliant seat 
of the Marquis of Westminster. My young companion and 
myself, one lovely day, directed our steps towards it On 
this occasion we turned peripatetics^ or determined to foot it. 

The entrance to the park, which is through a massive arch- 
way of stone, is not far distant from the town. " There are 
several entrances to this park ; and all these, as is customary 
in English parks, have large gates, with dwellings, called 
" lodges," on each side, for the park and gate-keepers. These 
lodges are in general very neatly decorated, are surrounded 
by small flower beds, and usually built in a style to harmonize 
with that of the mansion. At Eaton Hall, the lodges, like the 
principal building, are all of Gothic architecture, and oflen of 
such extent and splendor that they might themselves be taken 
for handsome country houses. One of these lodges*— the 
New Lodge — is a copy of St. Augustine's Abbey, at Canter- 
bury ; another represents the gateway of a large Gothic cas- 
tle, with turrets and battlements ; and a third is taken from 
some other original The new lodge alone cost $10,000.'* 
Having arrived at the gateway, we pulled the bell of a lodge 
within the portals, when, in answer to the tinkling summons, a 
man well advanced in years, with silver locks, a wen or tumor 
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upon his expansive forehead, and a large nest egg or hald 
spot on his crown, received and recognized us as Americans. 
The pass or ticket obtained — the price for which is five Eng- 
lish shillings, or ^1.10 for one or three visitors — we enter the 
park. The day is warm and sultry, and accordingly we stroll 
leisurely on. The serpentine pathway is pleasant, winding 
like a river, at its " own sweet will." It is fringed with green 
sward, and lined with trees and fiowers. Occasionally the 
leaves on the low bushes beside the walk rustle when brushed 
by timid game, as trembling as the aspen leaf. At one time 
we near a herd of deer, reposing under the shelter of the 
trees, whose antler boms wave and nod in the air, like broad 
and stiff plumes. Now we pass a herd of England's rotund 
and well-proportioned beeves, as fat and fair as one could 
wish, grazing on the tender grass. 

Eaton Hall, as it meets the view, presents a somewhat som- 
bre hue. It is very long in extent, with wings at the sides ; 
is surmounted with turrets ; has a chime of bells, and in por- 
tions of it there are stained windows. The extreme length of 
the building is 500 feet Including the stables and other de- 
pendents, the whole presents a mass of Gothic architecture 
700 feet long. " The house with its innumerable eight cor- 
nered turrets, its ornamented columns, its spires and battle- 
ments, looks like a vast, wealthy, old English abbey." This 
Hall is embosomed in rich and picturesque scenery. One 
view from it overlooks a lovely garden. 

Having reached the mansion, a servant in the meridian of 
life, rotund in form, dressed in a suit of black, with bright 
buttons, white neckcloth, having dark eyes, a massive head, 
and a slight sprinkling^of silver hairs, waits upon us into the 
reception room, in which are knights encased in full armor 
standing upon lofty pedestals. And one can fancy they look 
down on strangers, as though on guard. Now, said servant 
conducts us through the splendid show-rooms. As he moves 
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with slow and measured tread, lie designates this or that apart- 
ment Here we see the drawing, the green, and the royal 
rooms. Now he points out the portraits of those long since 
departed. Here is a great-grandmother, and there a grand- 
father, imaged in pictured frames ; here the portrait of one as 
he appeared in youth, and there when age had touched him ; 
here the daughter or wife of some one. In the library we see 
large mirrors, so arranged as to give beautiful reflections, by 
which distance is multiplied again and again. We walk the 
long passages, or corridors, ornamented with framed paintings 
of favorite horses, and terminated by mirrors at each end, 
which reflect and multiply the whole distance again. It was 
remarked that on one occasion, a gentleman came near break- 
ing one of the gorgeous mirrors, from supposing the aisle ex- 
tended still onward. There were in the rooms beautiful 
paintings by master hands, such as Rubens, West, and others. 
There were a few choice scriptural paintings. The stranger, 
as he walks the rounds with the servant, cannot but think, 
what an a-b-c life such an one leads, as he points out day by 
day the various objects of interest which adorn the Hall. 

As we leave the Hall, the musical bells strike the passing 
hour, one, two, ding, dong. The turret clock sounds the 
several quarters of the hour. The hour repeated, the bells 
strike once, twice, or thrice, and the time is four times told 
every hour. How sweet those silver notes floating on the 
air ! How musical in the dull and heavy ear of the care and 
toil worn laborer ! Do these sounds reach him in the still 
evening air, when they float over slumbering woods and 
dales, as if to awaken a kindred echo ? Do their last faint and 
dying murmurs strike a like musical chord in his muffled 
breast ? Ah ! to the poor laborer they grate harsh discord. 
They tell of ease, affluence, and regal splendor, in contrast 
with iron want, bloody tears, and the ascending cry, " Give us 
our daily bread." 
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We did not visit the stables adjoining the Hall, where, as is 
usual in such places, are gathered choice and noble animals 
c£ fine mould and harmonious proportions ; animals fieet as 
the wind, which their owners prize and care more for, than 
for thousands, worse off than beasts that perish — yet human in 
form. Eaton Hall is renowned on every race-course, on ac- 
count of the superior horses it rears. And many an aristo- 
cratic breeder of horses is as elated at bearing off the palm at 
the race course, through his favorite steed, as was ever a Gre- 
cian youth, whose brow was wreathed with laurel, at the 
Olympic games. I transcribe the following language penned 
by another, who visited the stables at Eaton Hall, and the 
more willingly, as the recital presents an incident : — 
" Among the celebrated horses shown me at Eaton Hall, were 
Launcelot, a crowned victor ; Touchstone, one of the most far 
famed and most highly prized horses in the country ; and Pan- 
taloon, another courser of high distinction. Launcelot reposes 
at present on his laurels, for he is now so fat and corpulent 
that he would not be able to run one hundred yards according 
to the prescribed rules of the art. My unscientific eye could 
not discover any greater appearance of fatness about Launce- 
lot than about the other horses ; but my companions assured 
me, that the animal had fat upon his lungs, and would there- 
fore not have breath enough to run a race. I took quite a 
liking to Launcelot, on account of an intimacy between him 
and a cat. The two creatures were almost inseparable, the 
cat always sleeping either on the horse's back or in his man- 
ger ; and the portraits of the two have even been published in 
a print, the original picture being preserved in the hall. The 
grooms told me, when Launcelot returned from a walk or 
irom the paddock, to re-enter his stable, the black cat would 
come jumping eagerly from manger to manger, and from the 
l>ack of one valuable horse to the back of another, to resume 
her accustomed place near her friend." 
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We turn from the domains of nobility and splendor, and 
pursue the path back to Chester. We pass tenanted cottages 
adorned with flower gardens, exhibiting much taste, and giv- 
ing indications of inward comfort. There was a charm, and 
an air of happiness about them, and toe, as we had just lefl the 
princely mansion of the marquis, could but think that wealth 
and honor do not always confer happiness ; that there is often- 
times more true happiness in the lowly cottage of the glen, 
or in the rugged wilds of the mountain retreat, than in the 
gilded palaces of royalty — its ori^n is not only among the 
high heavens, but in the " lowly manger." The life that a 
farmer leads suflers not in comparison, especially that of the 
American farmer in his native and rustic simplicity — who, 
far from the bustle and din of city life, lives by the sweat of 
his brow, breathing the pure air of heaven, and communing 
with nature — who rises with the lark, and with the lark re- 
tires to rest, who knows no dependence but on nature and na- 
ture's God, and no allegiance to king or lord, but is ever 
ready to raise his right arm, and, if need be, pour out his 
heart's blood in defence of his country. Such an one is one 
of nature's noblemen, and constitutes one of a class that is 
truly happy. 

Before taking a final adieu of Chester, allow me to relate 
an incident that was novel in the way of alms ashingy if not leg 
begging. Late one afternoon, while seated in the inn, our ears 
were saluted by the sound of voices in song. We stepped 
to the door to see whence it proceeded. There, right before 
us, were three sons of the ocean under full press of sail, 
stretched across the street, one in the centre, and the others 
at each side. They were dressed in tarpaulin hats, red flan- 
nels, and "cap-a-pie" in the complete rig of poor Jack. Each 
had a wooden leg which extended above the knee. They ad- 
vance swinging wooden legs, and singing naval songs; as 
they swing along and go, they dot and carry one. Probably, 
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these unfortunate beings, finding each other in a similar condi- 
tion, on the principle that " birds of a feather flock together," 
fonned a wooden leg club, and sought a livelihood by sympa- 
thy and song. We were much amused by the song, and not 
a whit the less so with their shrewdness, characterized by 
Yankee ingenuity ; and we tossed them pennies in return. 

I saw on one occasion, as I walked along old Chester's 
walls, a little boy, far below me in the open air, standing on 
the verdant green, turning a wheel connected with certain 
ropewalks, and spinning, as he turned, a multitude of threads 
extending a long distance. Those threads — plain, dark, silver 
and golden — ^may be compared to the threads of life which 
old father Time turns on his revolving wheel; — now swiftly 
revolving, dark threads meet the sight, and sadden the heart ; 
anon bright and golden threads appear; and these threads 
may represent adversity and prosperity, joy and sorrow. The 
boy turned that wheel from hour to hour. I listened, and 
heard him sing ; and, as he sung, the wheel turned livelier. 
The song that he sung enlivened his little heart, and the wheel 
went round and round the merrier. 

The bells chime merry peals, and it is the birth-day of 
Prince Albert. See ! an English flag waves from English 
spires I As an American I was struck with this novel sight 
on that natal day. The floating of that flag from the church of 
England, though a slight incident in itself, was quite significant. 
It told of too near an alliance of earth with heaven, of dust 
with spirit, of mortality with immortality. Ah ! it told of 
Church and State — that bond fatal to vital and pure religion 
— of man homage, bondage, restraint, want of true freedom of 
the intellect and heart. I could not think of America's bright 
and noble flag, wreathed with stars, waving from the church 
of the living Grod. The church is too sacred to be thus abused, 
and the flag too sacred to be thus used. Let it float on every 
sea, wave from every hill top, and every tower ; let America's 
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bird, the bird that seeks the sun, be an emblem of its puri^, 
freeness, and loftiness ; and when struck from every battle- 
ment it can find no other resting place, if borne in a cause 
that has truth and justice on its side, then plant it on the 
church spire, and Heaven defend it. 



LETTER NO. XII. 

Off to London — Scenery — Caudle — Repudiation — Sla» 
very — Approach of evening — London ahead — Arrival, 

One bright noon day, all being right, i. e. all bills paid at 
my apartment, seated in a ^' buss," off I sped to the station 
of cars, that bear myriads on iron wings to London. A ticket 
procured — for there is no such thing as getting near a rail- 
road car without one — I secured a seat in one of the carria- 
ges. The cars are divided into three compartments, each of 
these seating six persons. Lights are placed on the outside of 
the carriages, on account of the dark tunnels through which 
we pass. The distance to be traversed is 220 miles, Birming- 
ham being equi-distant from Liverpool and London. 

On leaving Liverpool, you ascend by pulleys, an inclined 
plane, and that, too, under a tunnel upon which houses have 
their foundation. Having emerged from darkness, an engine 
is 'attached, and we are conveyed with electric speed on, on to 
London. The railway banks are carpeted with velvet sward, 
and bordered by hawthorn hedges. Here and there, high 
and airy bridges arch the track. We leave and approach town 
after town, stopping a sufficient time to feed the flaming steed 
and quench his thirst Waving trees, hedges of hawthorn, 
lovely rural cottages, and fields teeming with golden harvests, 
reel by ; and these are followed by other scenes as shifting 
as the summer doud. The whole route is checkered by alter- 
nate light and shade, *- now we shoot across a level, open, 
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and smiliDg conntrjr ; now enter and glide throngh tunnels 
dark and dismal, — one three miles long,^- seeing nought save 
the steam rolling along the damp sides in clouds, tinged with 
red, as the lights from the cars flash upon them, and hearing 
nought hut the rattle and hum of revolving wheels. 

Let one ride ever so rapidly, if the distance to he traversed 
is great, he wishes to urge on the engine. The hours, how- 
ever, are whiled away pleasantly. The " Liverpool Albion," 
or ^ Punch," with Caudle's last lecture, employ the time. 
Then there is that flow of convivialty, and lively conversation, 
which beguiles many a passing hour in rail-car, coach, or phae- 
ton. Moreover, there is perfect liberty to wrap one's-self in 
his outer garment, incline the head, tip the hat, draw down 
the countenance, call home the mind, close the curtains of the 
eyes, and yield to the magic wand of Somnus. And then 
when the god of sleep has administered a ^^placeho^* th&re 
are no Caudles near to nudge one, shouting aloud, ^< Hey ! 
asleep, Caudle ?" 

In the cars I was soon recognized as an American, — for 
one is known as such, as readily as ^' John Bull" is known in 
Boston, — and an English gentleman who took the cars on the 
route, engaged me in conversation. The subjects discussed, an 
Englishman would hit upon twice out of three times, under 
similar circumstances. They were State debts and slavery* 
The language of denunciation on these fruitful themes was 
strong. Honesty, justice, and humanity, were terms frequently 
on his lips. He showed that his knowledge of our form of gov- 
ernment was limited. One of our intelligent school-boys might 
be found more acquainted with England's system of govern- 
ment, than he appeared to be with ours. He did not regard 
every State as an independent sovereignty, governed by her 
own peculiar laws, while surrendering a limited power to the 
general government ; and, consequently, that it was not the 
general government, but individual States, that were at fault 
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in this matter of repudiation* He appeared not to know that 
some of the States are as fair in their transactions, and their 
credit as high, as in the case of any nation on the glohe ; that 
the doctrine of repudiation had been broached in but few 
States, and that a larger portion of the people in these would 
consider it " more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance." And as to slavery, he little thought that not a vestige, 
or so much as a pattern, remained in the New England States, 
— that it was regarded as a curse, that men were looking it full 
in the face ; or that England herself introduced slaves into 
our country. No one of these circumstances seemed to be 
considered by him. For my own part, I felt proud in being 
a son of old Massachusetts, since neither repudiation, — the 
sound of which may kindle a blush of shame on the New 
Englander's cheek, — nor slavery, tarnished her fair fame, 
as neither is lisped with favor within her borders. 

Slaves, it is said, cannot breathe in England ; the moment 
they touch its shores, they are free. Where in any country 
or clime is there found greater slavery, than that which en- 
thralls her toiling and groaning millions ? Where within the 
circuit of the sun is labor wrung from the starving operative 
with more stem, iron, and bloody hands ? Where, in this 
gala day of civilization, is- there more suffering, degradation, 
crime, and beggary ? And in that England too, concerning 
which it is said, the sun never sets upon her dominions, and 
the tap of whose drum circles the round world. See oppres- 
sion in the spiritless, jaded, mechanical, horse-like tread of the 
laborer, the wan countenance, the picture of despair, the faded 
cheek, the unstrung limbs, and the famished cry of infancy 
because of nature failing in her resources. 

But to return ; on the engine speeds, as fresh and vigorous 
as when it first started and panted for the course. Now the 
shades of evening have fallen ; and, as they deepen, dim, shad- 
owy outlines catch the eye, as our steed tramps, tramps, with 
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iron hoof along. The lights on the cars, as they shine through 
the red-stained glass of the lanterns, throw a crimson hue 
around. Stations are passed, and guardsmen armed with 
flags, on duty stand " right address," beside the track, with all 
the form and precision of soldiers. As we stop a moment, 
pretty bar-maids, dressed in gay attire, fill cups with boil- 
ing hot coffee, by which at the first sip the tongue is blis- 
tered. Rather warm welcome this I 

At length we are right upon London, that world in itself, 
—that heart whose pulsations send its life current, with electric 
thrill, to the farthest extremities, ay, through the world ; — Lon- 
don, that literary seat, where have bloomed the choicest 
flowers of literature, which, when conveyed across the sea, 
have breathed fragrance in the spacious library, the parlor 
and drawing-room, while those who have planted, watered, 
and nurtured them, like nature's flowers have faded ; yet their 
talent and genius live after them. It is the home, too, where 
statesmen and orators have plead with mighty eloquence, 
where poets have strung and swept the hallowed and moss- 
grown lyre, yielding delight in all that is noble, that can 
adorn and enrich the mind of man. 

Having arrived, and as I passed on, obtaining a glimpse of 
one or two streets, with long rows of orange-colored lights, I 

reached Mrs. F ^'s in Fitz Roy Square, a house where 

many Americans choose to reside ; and, welcomed by kind 
friends and refreshed by a slight repast, late at night I turned 
in, with a dreamy intention, but strong desire, to see London 
when the day should appear. 
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LETTER NO. XIII. 

London — The Early Mstory of London — Present Con- 
dition — A Bird's-eye View of London. 

Afteb reaching London late at night ^- a city, the largest, 
the richest, and the greatest mart in the world, one tibat pre- 
sents more points of interest and greater objects of attraction 
to the stranger than any other — a city that was founded in 
the earliest periods, and whose infant history dates back 
twelve hundred years, — I say, after reaching such a city, and 
knowing it is spread out around one under the curtain of 
night — then to dose the eyes in slumber, without viewing it, 
is that to which one makes up his mind with reluctance. 

The red mellow light of a morning in September pours 
into the casement of a city apartment. The curtains turned 
aside, are seen tiled roofs, forests of chimneys, with nightcaps 
on, alias conical and perforated chimney-pieces — oflPering, as 
it were, clouds of morning incense. A cloudy haze veils the 
waking city. Yet through it are seen churches pointing 
privileged spires to the sky — for Dissenters cannot erect 
them — and farther on range upon range of buildings, chim- 
neys, chimneys, houses, houses, churches, churches, till lost in 
the far and dim distance. And this is a faint outline, as seen 
from my caged London apartment 

A short statistical sketch of the early history and present 
condition of London may not be amiss at this point The 
earliest history of London is involved in much obscurity ; but 
enough is known to state, that it was originally an obscure 
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town, embraced within a wall not more than two miles in ex- 
tent. The houses were built of wood, and thatched with straw. 
Its internal policy was narrow and bigoted. As earlj as the 
year 610, a cathedral was erected, where now stands the 
cathedral of St Paul's, bearing the same name. In the latter 
part of the eighth century, London was four times brought to 
the verge of destruction by fires, and in the succeeding cen- 
tury, suffered from the incursions of the Danes. In those 
early days, monasteries wielded a mighty and controlling in- 
fluence, but in course of time were suppressed, and their 
deluded captives set free. Religious persecutions drove from 
the vine-clad hills of France, many who sought a home in 
London. 

Bricks were not made in London until the reign of Edward 
the Fourth ; and, from that time, houses were constructed of 
more durable material, and with greater security from fires. 
In later times, fires laid waste property, and pestilence 
changed the countenances of thousands, and sent them away. 
It is related that in September of the year 1666, a fire raged, 
which consumed five sixths of the city, destroying property 
to the amount of £10,000,000. In the year previous, a pest- 
ilence swept off 100,000 persons. But cities possess a hidden 
and latent energy ; and, like the fabled Phoenix, rise majestic 
in beauty, from destruction and ashes. 

London now is a noble city, and portions of it are very 
beautiful. It contains within itself, every thing considered, 
more elements of power, more of grandeur and intellect, than 
any city in the world. Yet as it regards polish of mind, tal- 
ent, and general intelligence, there is no city in the world, of 
like size and extent, that will compare with the city of 
Boston — the modern Athens of the world. Streets as radii 
diverge from the centre of London, shooting out for the dis- 
tance of miles. The city is within a circumference of thirty 
miles. It contains from 10,000 to 12,000 streets, lanes, &c., 
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156,000 houses and public edifices, with a population of from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 

From the west end of London, we sallied forth to see the 
city. Our company consisted of three Americans, viz., a Mr. 

H , formerly of Hale & Co.'s letter express ; a business 

agent from Boston, and myself. Strolling leisurely on, we 
soon turned into one of the thorough-fares, which lead to the 
city proper. Stores, rich in the display of wealth, and articles 
of merchandise, adorn this street. " Busses," cars, and " flies " 
un-winged, glide swiftly over stony and wooden pavements. 
Here we stumble on Day & Martin's extensive blacking estab- 
lishment. Hats and boots are said to be the extremes of a 
man*s being ; and the mind reverts by association to polished 
and gleaming boots, of a lustre so silvery, that he of the sable 
skin can see the whites of his eyes, his ruby lips, and ivory 
teeth, mirrored therein. We see, however, neither, but a 
lofty building extending backward some distance, with the 
old-fashioned familiar name that used to catch the eye on tin 
boxes, or small earthen jars, when we first tried a hand in 
the art of putting the polish on our own diminutive boots and 
shoes. There, on the left^ is a gaudy gin palace, fitted up with 
princely splendor, where the high and low congregate, and 
poor women, with poorer children in their arms, with scanty 
pittance procure and drink liquid poison. Farther on, is the 
^ Old Bailey," with its frowning walls — the prison-house of 
ihe hardened in guilt, and notorious in crime. Hard by, is 
the church, from whose turret tolls the doleful hour for mor- 
tals doomed to swing between heaven and earth, as though 
unworthy of either. We now thread our way in the direction 
of " the Bank," or, as it is termed, <* the old lady in Thread- 
needle street ;" a place of no little resort, as indicated by the 
omnibusses, on which are seen in large letters, " Bank." — 
Nqw, on the right, St. Paul's looms up, and startles the stran- 
ger with its vast and wonderful proportions. On the left is 
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seen the post-office, with its many and gigantic columns. 
And now we tread the sidewalks of old " Cheapside." Not 
far distant is Guildhall, the principal seat of dtj legislation. 
As you glance in, you see a rich ceiling, and at the end of the 
hall are two gigantic statues, standing on pedestals. These 
are the grim giants Gog and Magog, and are said to represent 
an ancient Briton and Saxon. Whether they descend at the 
witching hour of night, when the massive clocks sound iron 
tones over the slumbering city, and take their meals, and 
quaff capacious goblets of porter, I shall not linger to question. 
In this hall in 1814, the Lord Mayor entertained the Prince 
Hegent and the allied sovereigns, at a feast which cost 
upwards £100,000. 

But again we are in the street ; and on a-head, a church hold- 
ing forth a huge clock at right angles with its front meets the 
eye. Farther on, is the Bank of England and the new Royal 
Exchange ; and there the tide of human beings flows a living 
stream, full and strong. Inclining to the right, a little farther 
on, is seen the monument commemorative of the great fire. 
This is a fluted colunm of the Doric order, surmounted by a 
blazing urn, and standing on a pedestal forty feet high. 
From the base to its summit, this column is two hundred feet, 
exceeding in height the famous pillars of Trajan and Antoni- 
nus, at Rome. It contains upwards of twenty thousand square 
feet of stone. The inscription upon it is in Latin, the conclu- 
ding portion referring to the fire, reading thus, " To the estates 
and fortunes of the citizens it was merciless, but to their lives 
very favorable. That in all things it might resemble the last 
conflagration of the world, the destruction was sudden ; for 
in a small space of time, the same city was seen most flourish- 
ing, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, when this 
fatal fire had baffied all human counsels and endeavors, in the 
opinion of all, as it were by the will of Heaven, it stopped, 
and on every side was extinguished." 
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A few steps farther on, is London Bridge, crossed and 
re-crossed by jostling thousands, under which flows the wind- 
ing Thames, floating on its surface iron steamers, coal barges, 
myriads of sailing vessels, and thousands of pleasure craft. 
And now, reader, do you see that omnibus just a-head, the 
driver pointing his long whip down streets or lanes, as his 
horses jog along— and now the footman standing on the 
steps, who beckons to us ? As we are three miles distant 
from our boarding retreat, we will nod the head, enter, and 
ride towards our home. 



LE TTER NO. XIV. 

Jjyndon — Inequality in Condition — The Perfection of Na- 
ture and Condition of Man Contrasted — Design. 

To make his way about such a city as London, one ahnost 
needs the thread that guided Theseus in his labyrinthine 
wanderings. 

Entering Oxford street at the same point again, — a little 
above Tottenham Court road, — we might thread this noble 
street to Hyde Park, or turn into Regent street — fluttering 
with fashion, and brilliant with showy equipages — walk 
along the quadrant, look in upon Power's Greek Slave, pass 
by the magnificent club-houses, look down Piccadilly, or loiter 
by the National Gallery, — gaze upon the monument to Lord 
Nelson, walk by the Horse Guards, and at last reach West- 
minster Abbey, enter and sit down, wipe the moist brow, and 
breathe amid the breathless and cold, yet speaking statuary. 
But now we will take a glance at the English people, without 
attempting any nicely drawn shades and differences. 

There is also a striking inequality in outward condition. 
England's poor are very poor, and her rich very rich. One 
class is bom with golden spoons in their mouths, another with 
spoons of wood. Fortune smiles and fortune frowns ; and an 
evil star of destiny seems to overhang, and the ring of neces- 
sity to encircle, many from infancy. Some there are who 
know no want, sorrow, or distress ; who glide along a pathway 
strown with bright and fragrant flowers ; around whom no 
dark sky lowers, nor muttering thunders are heard. They 
toss high the tennis-ball of pleasure, and quaff sweet nectar. 
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Floating like bubbles on the ocean, tbej mirror the heav- 
ens, the sparkling stars, and the bright green shore, then dis- 
appear. 

There are multitudes of men on whose brow the sweat 
of labor never, never dries ; who know no rest, but are ever 
contending with poverty, and reaching forth for bread. In a 
word, on the one hand, there is joy and feasting in the palace, 
the fire bums cheerily in the home of the opulent merchant, 
and plenty crowns the board of the merry farmer ; but, on the 
other hand, '^ the golden bowl is broken at the fountain," the 
voice of song and gladness — if ever heard — ^has fled ; aspira- 
tions and fi^nd hopes have faded, and the voice of children 
of want and sorrow ascends, " Give us our daily bread." 

Why is this distress and degradation ? — It is not seen in 
the lower orders of being. How wonderful the provision of 
nature in the Nautilus, that in fleets set their shelly sails on 
the wide ocean ! Mark in them that nicely adjusted contriv- 
ance, by which they rise and descend in the water; and 
the inky flood, with which they conceal and defend them- 
selves when in danger ! The honey-bee, though humble in 
itself, joyously roves from flower to flower, winding his buz- 
zing song, now loud, now soft, as he alights along the crimson 
avenues of flowers, or bears off gathered sweets. He also 
is armed with a weapon, which makes man shun him, as he 
sweeps by on " booming wing." The caterpillar, too, though 
once a worm, loathsome and unpleasant to look upon, springs 
from the chrysalis, a gaudy and delicately painted butterfly ! 
The mountain pine even, is planted deep and strong ; its 
roots fiu*e spread in circles to secure it against the storm. And 
for the fragile flower, the rays of the scorching sun are tem- 
pered by the broad shadow of a rock, waving bush, or 
creeping vine. 

Why, then, does man appear unprovided for, and left to 
perish ? He possesses a spark of divinity, but does it not lie 
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smouldering and buried in rubbish ? Is the infant bom but to 
die ? Does man fulfil his destiny ? Are not the mighty forests 
more vital and durable than he ? The former may appear 
dead, when slumbering under the icy hand of winter ; but they 
live, and wave leafy hands, at the first breath of spring. Is 
man bom to labor and to sweat, alone ? Man is said to be ''as 
the grass, or the flower of the field ; the grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth ;" again, " Man is like a vapor, that appeareth 
for a litUc while, and then vanisheth away." " Man Uiat is 
bom of woman is of few days, and full of trouble.** Strange 
inconsistencies in the diflerent orders of nature ! Are the 
trees, the flowers, as beautiful as the trees and flowers that 
grew in the first garden ? Are the stars which night wears, as 
pure and brilliant as the stars when 'they first ''sang to- 
gether " ? — and the sun as bright as the fiaming orb which 
circled and rolled round Eden ? — and the birds as gay in plu- 
mage, and their notes as liquid, and gushing with melody, as 
when they soared or folded their wings in the garden of Eden? 
But how dark is the picture of man's condition ! Where is 
not heard the voice of sorrow and sighing ? (To how many of 
/mankind are the clods of 'the valley desiraole, since thereT^ 
V' the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest ** Ij 
Who can solve the problem of man's degradation and si^ 
fering ? What the lesson ? Is it that nature, with the exception 
of man, survived the fall ? Is it that earth is the heaven — 
the only sphere of the vegetable and lower animal creation ? 
Is it to teach man how puny he is, and lead the mind "from na- 
ture up to nature's Grod" ? Is it that man, from his desolation 
here, may feel the greater contrast in heaven ? Is it to wean 
the mind from earth, and fix it on that upper and brighter 
world ? 
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English Ladies — Early Hahits — American Ladies — Inju- 
rious Halits — The Children of England'-^ Children of 
the Mine and Factory, 

We noticed, occasionally, in the streets of London, gaudy 
and delicately painted butter-flies — giddy, dancing, hustle-mg 
butter-flies. I will not say they flew in the first garden ; 
but, in later days, some hover about glittering wealth, look 
into and enter splendid stores, bearing off rich prizes. 
Aside from figure, as a matter of course, ladies claim and 
deserve a share of attention, in letters public or private, and 
it would be ungallant to pass them by unheeded. Eoses bril- 
liant with fiaming colors do not unfold and display rich tints 
to be passed unnoticed. 

Well, the English ladies, when seen in the streets, are 
very plain in dress. There is nothing gaudy or brilliant in 
their tout ensemble. They are broad-chested, more devel- 
oped in form, and have a healthier hue, than America's fair 
daughters. They are given to exercise, and devote great 
attention to the promoting and securing of health. The horse 
being a favorite animal, and an idol of the English, the 
children at an early age are trained to equestrian exercises, 
among other healthful sports. Placed upon diminutive horses, 
with servants in attendance, off they speed, and the young 
blood flows with animation through elastic veins. This is one 
grand secret of their well-developed forms, robustness, fresh- 
nessy and vigor of constitution. 
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American ladies — too many of them — resemble fragile 
flowers. They are beautiful to look upon — like the golden 
lustre of the sunset sky. Their hands are like the lily, or 
the ocean spray — their constitutions delicate, their feet 
tiny, and slippers gossamer. They are like nursery flowers : 
change the atmosphere, open the sunny casement, and let the 
pure air of morning breathe upon them, and the flowers fade, 
losing their delicate beauty, and color brilliant as the blush 
of mom. 

It is true that the health is neglected, as they repose on 
beds of down, or while away the hours on couches, ingeniously 
contrived to contribute to bodily comfort. It is true that, as 
they venture forth without sufficient protection, and throng 
the festive board, or thread the mazy dance, " till daylight 
doth appear," they are sowing the seeds of too early decay, 
and they will soon droop and waste away their loveliness. 

Let them, then, daily breathe the free bracing air, that is 
abroad at early dawn — give play to each and every muscle 
in free and unrestrained movements ; and walk two or three 
miles every morning, as English women are wont to do ; — 
follow the simple rules that nature indicates, and she will 
effect a wonderful change. The mind would improve with 
the body ; the physical system would be in harmony with 
nature, and the mind in harmony with both. American ladies 
would live longer, happier, and lead lives more useful in their 
" day and generation.'* 

In reference to the children of England, I cannot write 
as intelligently as I could desire. But is England a true 
and devoted mother? Does she favor her fairest ones, 
and forsake, and turn her fostering care from others ? Are 
her children free bom ? Do they love the land that bore 
them? Can they sing and chant their country's praises? 
Does she provide for their bodily wants ? Does she set before 
them food for the mind ? Does she expend $200,000 annually, 
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for every Hundred thousand of her population ? What is the 
condition of her thousands of orphan children in London, 
and thousands upon thousands in Ireland? It is true that 
gOTemment oppresses her poor from infancy ; that the mind 
and spirit are not free, but cramped and enthralled; that 
the first breath heaving in the tiny chest, is a sigh. I 
have seen children, and quite young children, roaming through 
the streets miserably clad, with the lines of want and care 
traced upon young faces, on which never should there be a line 
impressed at that early age, but rather joy and animation 
should light up, and the rosy glow of health picture, those 
young faces, even as fires freshly stirred. 

Many of her children, one cannot find in broad daylight. 
They are shut up as in prison. They delve down in the dark 
mine, labor and plod in factories, breathe coal dust and cot- 
ton air — saturated with yellow fog — to procure a scanty 
pittance sufficient to keep soul and body together. "Would 
that England's factory children were as happy, intelligent, and 
thrifty, as our Lowell operatives ! How are thousands of her 
children chained down to toil, the body crippled and the mind 
uncultivated, allowed to run to waste I Listen to a verse from 
a piece styled, " The cry of the Children," written by one of 
their country-women : 

" Do ye hear the children weeping, my brothers ! 

Ere the sorrow comes with years, 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 
The yonng lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The yonng birds are chirping in the nest. 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing from the west ; 
But the young children, O my brothers ! 

They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the play-time of the others — 

In the country of the free,''^ 
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Listen now to the language of encouragem^t to childreDy 
and their reply : 

" Go out, children, from the mine and from the city — 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do ! 
Pluck jour handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty — 

Laugh loud to feel your fingers let them through I 
But the children say — ' Are cowslips of the meadows 

Like the weeds anear the mine ? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of our coal shadows, 

From your pleasures fair and fine.' 
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And again, here is a stem picture of factory life, whidi 
I transcribe at the risk of being tedious and lengthy in these 
extracts : 

"All day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round ; 
AU day long, the wheels are droning, turning — 

Their wind comes in our faces ! 
Till our hearts turn, and our heads with pulses burning^ 

And the walls turn in their places ! 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling — 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall — 
Tmm the black flies that crawl sJiXig the ceiling — 
All are turning all the day, and we with all I 
And sometimes we could pray — 
*■ ye wheels ! (breaking off in a mad moaning,) 
Stop ! be silent for to-day !♦ ** 

Strong and iron-welded is the following language, but no 
stronger than true : 

" How long, cruel nation I 

Win you stand, to move the world, on a child's heart, 
Trample down with a mailed heel its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants ! 

And your purple shows your path — 
But the child's sob curseth deeper in the silence, 

Than the strong man in his wrath I" 
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« The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb." The insect in 
its littleness finds its own security. The bird trims his wings 
to adverse storms, and cufi& it with those wings. The forest 
pine contends with the ruthless whirlwind — it spreads its 
circling branches wide, and seems to summon up its strength 
for the contest, and as every fibre trembles it bends and nods 
to ihe-gale. But the tender flower, crushed by the iron heel 
of a Briarean giant 1 Children crushed by government ! ! 
This is cruel, this is • 

Whst a moral wrong it is, not to plant in the young mind 
the germs of knowledge, and expand it, like the bursting bud 
and opening flower ! — for like the bud, the blossom, or the 
tender flower, children are susceptible to gentle or harsh 
influences, as the sunshine or the storm. Beneath those pale 
countenances and restless eyes — within the dark chambers 
of the mind — exists a spark akin to Divinity, even as 
gold in the mine. Beneath those soft and fleecy embers, 
when breathed upon, the red and live coal appears ; fan, then, 
that spark, and kindle to a flame those smouldering and 
slumbering embers latent in the mind. 



LETTER NO. XVI. 

JSnglish Zaharers — Paupers^ <md Condition of Ireland — A 
Recital of Facts — Oauses of Suffering and Poverty* 

The Englisli people have been said to live in hot-hoases, 
since the climate is modified bj the great coal fires that are 
burning year in and year out. The laboring classes consti- 
tute the great mass of the people on that <' sea-girt isle.'' 
They are truly a working people. The iron in their immense 
manufactories is not more heavy than is the labor which they 
perform. It was long since written, that by the sweat of his 
brow, man should earn his bread ; and this is especially the 
case with English laborers. It is a well-known fact, that in Eng- 
land the laboring classes are not so well paid as the same 
classes in America. The English operatives toil early and 
late, and many " eat the bread of sorrow." The laborers that 
drive the wheel, the loom, the spindle, and those who stand 
night and day before crimson fires, reading in those fires, as 
they muse, a secret language, and moulding iron as though it 
were clay, receive in return a stinted recompense. American 
laborers and operatives receive a fair reward, are more Intel* 
ligent and happy. 

Apart from the laborers, are the paupers of England. 
England has under her fostering care three million paupers — 
of these Ireland holds two millions. Three million people 
that cannot carry bread to their mouths, but are fed like 
infants I Choice material for war I A grand and clattering dry 
bone army t Then there are as many millions more, a grade 
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above the pauper. It is passing strange, that Ireland should 
be the scene of so much suffering, degradation, and hondage I 
People who in civilized nations are designated as barbarians, 
are lords and noblemen, compared as to condition with four 
or ^ye millions in Ireland. ^ The North American Indian has 
his war-horse and his wigwam — a dean and comfortable 
dwelling ; his well-dothed wife, and well-fed children ; his 
accoutrements, and his dress for winter and for summer ; his 
hunting grounds, or his field of com : their young men Uve 
in comfort, their old men with dignity. The Mexican Indian 
of the interior has his plantain trees, and banana and cocoa- 
nut trees, or his patch of wild-looking garden, where grow his 
pines and tomatoes, and the water-melon, slumbering greenly 
in the sunny air ; he has a pretty bird-cage sort of house, a 
calabash of pulque at his girdle, a cigar in his mouth, a guitar 
under his arm, and ^ his sword at his side.' Very much the 
same may be said of most of the South American nations ; 
while among the Indians of Canada, there is no lack of suffi- 
cient clothes and food, and many of the tribes carry on a 
little traffic in shawls, mats, moccasons, and manu&ctured 
articles, with the nearest towns. All these classes of ' barba- 
rians' I have seen in their villages, and I can most posi- 
tively, affirm, after my recent examination of hundreds of 
cabins, huts, and hovels, in various districts of Ireland, that 
the pig-sties and sheds of any Indian village, or the places 
set apart by these ' savages' for their goats, or beasts of any 
kind, are, in every possible respect, far more cleanly, dry, 
wholesome, and habitable, than the abodes of at least four 
millions of the peasantry of Ireland." Such is the language 
of a London correspondent, writing from Dublin. And again 
he adds, '^ In the mere matter of food, the poor Hindoo has 
his daily rice, and, in most cases, enough of it ; so has the 
poor Chinese, or else he catches fish and spawn, and picks 
up sundry odds and ends, which are savory to him. Even the 
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Esquimaux, who sits in a snow but, wrapped up in furs and 
skins, with a spear in his hand, waiting for a seal or a walrus, 
is sure eventuallj of getting his bellj full of oil and blubber. 
While, at this very time, five millions of the inhabitants of the 
sister kingdom of great and civilized England, are eating dis- 
eased potatoes." 

Now for one or two illustrations. In one county of Ire- 
land, said a farmer, as he pointed to some cattle on the hills, 
^^ Do you think men will starve while they see food walking 
about before their faces ?" ^^ An old and blind woman, who was 
lying in a dying condition, in the back compartment of a little 
mud cabin, raised herself up on finding a shilling had been 
put into her hand — pressed the coin to her withered breast, 
and called it a ' blessed redeemer ;' and another, on receiving 
a few half-pence, praised God with a devout voice, saying 
< that now help had come in.' " The Land Commissioners' 
Report states, that three million and a half of the Irish peo- 
ple are without food, six weeks in every year ; and these are 
called the " bitter six weeks." "We will cite one instance of 
dark cruelty, that occurred recently, and then pass on : << A 
land proprietor — a woman too — evicted from their tenant 
homes, in one district of her estates, two hundred and seventy 
human heings ; turning them, men, women, and children, 
old and young, strong and feeble, weeping, wailing, and in 
rags, into the fields, the ditches, and the bogs. To perfect 
and consummate the work of desolation, the ejectment was 
followed by the pulling down of the houses, dig^g up the 
foundations, tearing off the roofe, and making the ruin solitary, 
vast, and awful. The desolate and despairing people herded 
their way to the shelter of the ditches, kindled chance fires, 
to warm their weary limbs, and betook themselves in groups 
of fifteen and twenty, to the fiock — to sleep near the exhaust- 
ed ashes, with all Connaught for their bedroom, mist and 
sleet for their coverlets, and for their curtains a starless 
heaven and a windy sky I" 
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Various and complicated are the causes of this suffering 
and poverty. One cause is found in the degeneracy of the 
people themselves. England is an old country. Her people 
have passed through generation after generation ; meanwhile, 
the health and vigor of constitution in some portions of her 
empire have been improved, and in other portions impaired. 
A profligate and indolent people begets its like — increasing 
and transmitting debilitating causes, by which the physical 
system is reduced. 

Another cause is an absence of mental and moral training. 
A commissioner mentions the fact, of weeds being mistaken 
by miners for flowers. And instances are reported, where 
religious devotion is confined to the repeating of the first 
words of the Lord's Prayer. 

" Two words, indeed, of praying we remember; 
And at midnight's hoar of harm, 
Our Father, looking upward in the chamber. 
We say softly for a charm." 

Ignorance chains down, but knowledge elevates and refines 
the mind; cultivate the mind, and you guard the body. 
Knowledge and virtue are the means by which to elevate 
mankind, and cause sorrow and suffering to disappear. 

Another cause of suffering and poverty is a want of active 
energy and enterprise. There is needed a restless spirit for 
labor. " The hand of the diligent maketh rich." '' Labor,^ 
says Adam Smith, " is the first price, the original purchase 
money, that is paid for all things. The man who labors a 
little, will be in want. The man who half labors must neces- 
sarily be poor ; and the man who labors hard his whole time, 
must under ordinary circumstances be well off. Shout to a 
drowning slave that you will give him freedom, and you will 
not save him from death. It is a plank to sustain him that 
he wants ; and the plank that Ireland wants to save her, is 
the plank of industry and enterprise." 
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Other causes might be addaced, such as a general want of 
economjy early marriage, and the influence of the priesthood. 
But the last of the causes which we propose to spedfy, is 
intemperance. There are thousands who enter bar rooms, or, 
as thej are termed, ^spirit yaults," at the dose of the week, 
who sit with strong beer-cups chained to their lips from ni^t 
till morn, from mom tUl dewy eve, and dream spirit dreams. 
A few facts on this subject will give the reader some idea of 
the enormous expenditure on liquors of an intoxicating nature. 
From returns made by the Excise, we give the quantities of 
spirits entered for home consumption, in one year. Of Brit- 
ish spirits, there were 20,642,333 gallons; foreign spirits, 
3,464,074 gallons, maMng a total of 24,106,407 gallons; 
which would cost at the very least, £30,000,000. Thus much 
for spirits. Of malt, the brewers used 3,686,063 quarters, 
which would yield 10,765,352 barrels of porter, stout, ale, and 
beer. Taking these at an average price, they would cost the 
public a sum not less than £25,000,000. Of wines, it is cal- 
culated that 7,000,000 gallons are consumed annually, costing 
about £10,000,000. Altogether, the sums expended in the 
United Kingdom for intoxicating drinks of one kind or 
another, amount to sixty-five millions of pounds, or much 
more than the whole revenue of the country. In all proba- 
bility, thirty out of the sixty-five millions are spent by the 
working classes. 
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Street Life in London — Merchant — Lord — EngKek Foot- 
men — Street Beggars — Street Sweepers — Mind Beggars. 

English or London life, as seen in the street, is deserving 
of remark. And here we cannot see life in all its Protean 
forms. One cannot know the details and minutiae of tragi- 
cal, comical, and farcical life, bj walking around the play- 
house — bj hearing the shouts and the clarion cries without 
the walls ; but, to form a true estimate of its various scenes, 
he must enter in, and form a part and parcel of the throng 
which gazes upon the moving diorama. 

To know the depth and breadth of human misery, one must 
enter the dreary cell, see the fetters that bind man down- 
then may he sympathize with a Howard, canning healing 
on his wings, giving light for gloom, cleanliness for filth, heav- 
en's pure air for that which was poisonous, instructing those 
who are infants in intelligence, but veterans in crime— -in a 
word, be ready to lift up the fallen, and point them upward and 
onward in the path of knowledge, purity, and goodness. But 
even in the street one can see, and form some idea of life. 
Now we are in London, in old England, ^ merrie ^ England I 
«-*merry as regards those who are well off in the world. What 
a mixed multitude crowd these avenues ! — the rich and the 
poor, the beggar and the prince, people of all kindred and 
climes ; the muffled Russian, the traveler from the sunny hills 
of France, the plodding and mystic German, tl^e crafty and 
miserly ^ pound-of-fiesh " Jew, the erect Englishman, and the 
free-bom American — aU in a commingled and ever-mingling 
throng. 
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As in the main streets of all great cities, so here in the 
streets, we meet a vast and moving throng of beings, men, wo- 
men, and children, of every variety of aspect, and condition 
in life. Here advances a merchant, with heart at ease, and 
well off in the world, having a well*knit frame, and smiles 
wreathing his glowing cheeks. How ruddy his full cheeks I 
He is encased in check pants, or linsey-woolsey fabric, 
and presents what are termed ^^ bandy-legs ;*' the vest perhaps 
is. buff or red, and the cravat that circles the neck, tall, — 
the collar erect, the hair much combed, the hat two stories, 
and the whiskers that shade the face are quite sparse, cut 
short, and straggling. The coat hugs the body close — ^as 
though it said, I will keep thee warm — ^and passing the eye 
over one or two button-holes, you may see, there blooms a 
bright carnation pink. There, in his gilded chariot, rides 
along a noble lord, possessing apparently all that mortal man 
could wish for, rolling in wealth and grandeur, attended by 
liveried footmen. At home he has hosts of servants at his 
beck, fares sumptuously every day, with menials to fan him 
when he sleeps, and hover about him when he wakes ; who, 
as they live on the refuse of his table, in time echo the 
*' thunder " of his feet, or, in other language, bend the knee 
to lordly gout, and affect to despise its plainer and more ex- 
posed brother, rheumatism. The former being a disease of 
high blood and fast living, the latter the result of exposure to 
wet and cold ; these servants manifest a pride in suffering from 
gout, while they cannot endure the idea of pain from rheuma- 
tism. Gk)ut is the safety-valve of the human body, and is to 
it what sharp lightnings are to a sultry and murky sky. 
And they—- these servants, would rather feel the lightning 
pang shoot athwart their frame — ^if it is only the inheritance 
of high rank — ^and hear the thunder roll along their feet, 
than to be twitted with having the twinging ptuns of rheuma- 
tism. That is, if they are to have pains, they prefer such as 
are like those of the aristocracy. 
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How many footmen one sees in the streets I How well thej 
are dressed I — some are in blue coats with brass buttons, oa 
which hunting dogs are stamped-— others in cream-colored 
pants, square-K^mered caps, fringed with gold lace, and in 
white top boots, besides other lackej marks which distinguish 
them as a class. You see the representative of said class 
standing at rich shop doors, waiting for a retiwue of ladies, or 
at the e<%e of the sidewalk near some restive horse, or perched 
upon the seat, or standing on the coach with hands grasp- 
ing the tassels that hang behiud, while the carriage rolls on, 
guided by the driver on the seat, or the postilion mounted on 
the right wheel horse. 

There are in the streets of London, many beggars who 
press the cold stcme with bare feet, some of whom are hon- 
orably poor. But there are others, who follow begging as a 
trade ; and these study plans by which to excite sympathy. 
No one knows a stranger or foreigner quicker than they. 
They dog one's steps with wonderful alacrity and earnestness 
of purpose. They display hired infants in their arms, show 
wounds and bruises, look distressed and downcast, hobble 
along on a leg and a half, and are quite nimble on the feet. 
Some there are who, if repulsed, will issue fre^-coined 
oaths, 

^ Allliot and rongh from the red mint of hell !" 

And who are these that stand at the crossings of the streets 
with brooms in hand ? These in muddy weather sweep paths 
for pedestrians, and more especially for the gentler of human 
kind. Some are foreigners with an orange skin — made more 
yellow l^ the black mustache, and scarlet turbans on their 
heads, —-others are aged women and old men, who sweep the 
crossings, when they have swept them clean. One may see 
them on Sunday mornings about church time, with brooms in 
hand, which diey ply very vigorously ; and as one passes, he 
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sees they nod politely, and extend the hand, not to shake 
hands, but for a fee for sweeping pathways. << Dandyism, with 
its pa.tent shining boot, and Beauty with her thinnsoled sandal 
shoe, bid the sweeper, unrewarded, get out of the way which 
he has carpeted for their comfort Hob-naUed Rusticity, in- 
dependent of any care for picking its way, only stamps from 
its feet the dirt it has collected from other quarters ; and the 
equipage of Fashion rattles over it, contemptuously flinging 
the off-cast mud into the eyes of the sweeper, who is only 
left to recover his sight, and sweep away again." 

And who are these that wend their way through splendid 
streets, preceded by dogs, to which chains are attached, that 
extend from said dogs to bony hands ; or these poking 
along with sticks or canes, who strike on the pavement quick 
and tiny blows, or now run these canes along, having the edge 
of the sidewsdk for a guide ? — ^the palms of whose hands are 
open — ^as one would extend the hand to learn whether or not 
it rained — ^not for rain-drops, but for pennies ? Oh, these are 
blind beggars ! People of fashion walk these streets, and beg- 
gars too. Many famish here, and die from hunger, while 
others have enough and to spare : even the birds that roam 
over fields and wood-lands, a few miles from London, all find 
in nature their fill. 

The following couplet may well be applied to the beggars 
of London : 

** Homeless, beside a thousand homes they stood, 
And, near a thousand tables, pined, and wanted food I'* 

But O these blind beggars ! Children of misfortune these, 
surely ! What is the idea of beauty in the mind of one who 
never saw? Has that veiled mind any conception of it? 
What is white, and what black ? What the color of the morn- 
ing light, the sunset sky, the green leaf, the flaming rose, and 
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the pale lily, that toils not, that spins not ? Where is the 
blind man's world of rich thought, as drawn from nature ? — 
thoaght caught and reflected from the outward world upon 
the mirror of the mind. Alas, alas ! Can he — ^with those who 
see, and seeing are alive to beauty — say, " It is no dream that 
I carry forever pictured in my bosom, of golden sunsets glid- 
ing to the waters ; of far-ofif hills, breathing out against the 
sky in silent, silent greenness ; of twilight's cool and fragrant 
closing wing; of eve's first star coming to sit in love till 
mom, amidst the quiet heaven " ? Little do those whom Heav- 
en has favored with sight, realize what a world is let in upon 
the mind by the eye. It is the medium by which knowledge 
is obtained, and the means by which the intellect is polished. 
The eye is the telescope that sweeps the world, and the ka- 
leidoscope which transmits every thing that is beautiful and 
lovely. But the blind beggar is not only deprived of the 
beauties and instructions of Nature, but also of the necessities 
of life. 
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LETTER NO. XVIII. 

Sellers of Flowers — Wandering Jews — Street Musicians — 
Walking Advertisements — Vehicles of London, 

When walking the streets of London, especially in summer, 
one meets men and cbildreii with flowers for sale. These are 
above begging, and manifest a desire for trade. The flowers 
I saw were very beautiful — the red was so very red and the 
pale of the flowers so very pale. I remember meeting one 
man with two stumps of legs, having choice flowers for sale. 
This class of flower-venders, if met with, should be encour- 
aged. The flowers are rich, while the^ are poor. The 
velvet and down of the flowers are soflf and moss-like, but the 
hands that bear them are hardened and worn smooth. They 
heed not the penciled beauty of the rose, and value it only 
as they receive pennies. 

" For underneath their heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow." 

There is another class of men traversing the streets, who 
look very keen. They are of dark complexion, have black 
hair, and coal-black piercing eyes. These in trade like to 
shave close. They clip coins and " sweat sovereigns," to gain 
a mite. These are the lineal descendants of Abraham, who 
as a people are scattered over the four quarters of the globe. 
They walk the streets with canvass bags swung over their 
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shoulders, and ever and anon shout " old do'," — *' Any old 
clothes to sell." They want to buy old clothes. There are many 
Jews of wealth and respectability in London. In certain 
quarters of the city the Jews have their places of business, 
and their stores are the richest that can be found. *^ The pil- 
lar of the Stock Exchange, the well-remembered Rothschild," 
was of Jewish descent One may know that he is in the 
Jewish neighborhood, if he strolls through a certain section of 
the city on Saturday, by the stores being closed — this day 
being the Jewish sabbath. Within an area circumscribed by 
certain limits, is the home — the " New Jerusalem " of those 
Jews, who reside in London. Li certain localities the Jews 
congregate, each pursuing his avocation. About Bevis Marks, 
Houndsditch, St. Mary's Axe, " every face is of the shape, 
and somewhat of the complexion, of a turkey's egg ; every 
brow penciled in an arch of exact ellipse ; every nose modeled 
after the proboscis of a Toucan ; locks as bushy and black as 
those of Absalom abound, and beards of the patriarchal ages. 
Here, and hereabouts, Isaac kills beef and mutton according 
to the old dispensation; Jacob receives accidental silver 
spoons, and consigns gold watches, now warranted never 
more to lose a second, to the crucible, kept always at a 
white heat in his liltle dark cellar, and no qttestions asked. 
Here, at the comers, Rebecca disposes of fried liver and 
'tatoes smoking hot, on - little bright-burnished copper plat- 
ters, to all the tribes of Israel. Solomon negotiates in the 
matter of rags ; Esther rejoiceth in a brisk little business of 
flat £uih fried in oil ; Moses and Aaron keep separate marine 
stores ; Rachel, albeit a widow, dispenses from behind the bar 
* short ' and * heavy ' to the thirsty tribes ; Ruth deals whole- 
sale in oranges and other foreign fruits ; Melchizedec dabbleth 
in Hebrew books and tracts ; Absalom sells opium and Tur- 
key rhubarb ; Mordecai is a * crimp,' — the vulture of sea- 
fimng men : nothing is to be seen above, below, around, but 
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Jewish physiognomies, Jewish houses, and Jewish occupa^ 
tions." 

Then there are the street musicians — • vocal and instru- 
mental — the minstrels of the streets and lanes. Here, in a 
street near some thorough-fare, are two boys of the Jim Crow 
school, singing charcoal songs to a checkered crowd. See ! 
the charcoal is traced about the lips, to make them appear 
more ruddy, and the teeth pearly white ; and around the eyes, to 
show the line of pale about the eyelids, and the cornea more 
than white. Now one sings alone, " So fare you well, Miss 
Dinah Long, for I am going oher de mountain ;" and now the 
other joins in chorus, accompanying with two pieces of 
slate — placed between the fingers — which he rattles as he 
waves his hand in keeping with the tune. Then follow the 
contortions, wry faces, and grimaces. " Yah, yah, charcoal ; 
Jim along Josey. Who dere f*' 

Now advancing in the centre of the street, through a driz- 
zling rain, with an infant in his arms and flanked by barefooted 
children, is a father in bare feet, singing with a loud voice a 
dismal song — in sound like an Irish lullaby. The children 
join their voices in the beggar song, and, as they move on but 
little heeded, their hollow music dies away. One evening 
when abroad, led by the sound of music, I saw a woman, 
about whom a little crowd was gathered. The scene was not 
without interest. That female was a mother and a widow : 
with a sleeping babe upon her breast, and two young children 
at her side, she sought a pittance by singing. The song was 
" The Rose of Allandale," which was executed with all the 
fervent feeling and simplicity of a coy maiden. It was then 
late in the evening — her children were fatigued, and longed 
for repose. The fount of feeling, touched by the wand of 
sympathy, gushed warm and free. As the crowd around gave 
offerings of charity, I placed in her hand a shilling, and 
passed on. 
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How is one tortured by those who wander about the streets 
day by day, grinding out music with every turn of the coflfee- 
mill handle ; or scraping fiddle bows over strings that creak, 
and on the ear grate discord I I have seen the highlander in 
full costume, pouring from his bagpipe, shrill, and to some lis- 
tener's dulcet strains; who, as he played, danced, and, as he 
danced, was circled by a crowd of chubby-faced and wondering 
chndren. Now is seen a blind boy strolHng along, waving his 
fiddle bow in air, and sending forth waves of music from his 
wooden shelL One Saturday eve about the hour of ten, amid 
the glare of lamps, shining out upon the misty and drizzling 
atmosphere, I heard the sound of a barrel-organ, carried 
along by an old woman, while the tune performed was " Old 
Hundred." The musician was closing the labors of the week 
with this tune, and preparing the hearts of the people for the 
Sabbath. Now is met a hag, with hair disheveled, playing 
her evening tunes ; and she is accompanied by a beggar son, 
who trots and runs as though the pavement burned his feet, so 
eager is he in pursuit of all within the sound, and says, " Give 
pennies for my mother." Last of all comes the full band — 
in which are instruments sweet and brazen-toned — that startles 
one as the united sounds fall upon the ear at the midnight 
hour from beneath 'the window, or from some retired street 
or lane. 

When in the streets, one often meets with men who pass 
neatly folded papers into the hand, which tell of " Sales of 
Goods, Articles cheap for cash," and of the various places of 
amusement. In the show windows of the stores, every arti- 
cle is labeled at a certain price. Bodies of wagons are 
drawn through the streets, surmounted by frame works of 
boards covered with advertisements printed in black, flaming 
red, and fancy-colored inks. They are called " vans." One 
may also see in some streets, companies of a dozen men, 
bearing poles, surmounted by square pieces of boards cov- 

8* 
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ered with advertisements; and these men, with traveling 
sign-boards, go through various evolutions, in Indian file, to 
attract attention. Seeing so many standard-bearers, one is 
curious to learn whether they all sail under the same colors, 
when, if he reads the advertisements, he finds each reads 
alike. This is an expedient to catch the eye, as one sign- 
board might not be noticed ; but there being several, one 
would read them, to learn how they might differ. 

Cabs, coaches, and omnibusses, are constantly passing to 
and fro, with wheels rattling and clattering over the pave- 
ment, crossing and re-crossing each other's track, and threading 
street after street, some full inside and out with passengers ; 
others with one, some with none, and others going to get 
some. A few facts in this connection may be of interest to 
the reader. Until the present century, hackney coaches and 
sedan chairs were the only public vehicles in London. The 
latter, introduced by Charles the First, on his return from 
Spain, have disappeared in the metropolis, though they are 
occasionally employed at watering places. Hackney coaches 
were established in 1623. In London there are at present 
3000 hackney coaches, and cabs ; of these latter, there are 
1000. These pay a duty of ten shillings per week, which 
amounts to S 6,600 per week, and this sum multiplied by 52, 
gives $343,200 for the year. What a tax and revenue 
from coaches and cabs ! Nor is this all. It is estimated that 
there are 700 omnibusses in London, and 200 for the environs. 
And these, I suppose, pay a tax greater than the former, each 
week. The very light of day is taxed. A man's tax is 
greater or less, according to the number of windows in his 
house, and the lights of glass that compose them. The Eng- 
lish once taxed tea that came into Boston harbor ! 

Some of the vehicles are of rather odd construction ; such 
is the patent cab. The front is open, not unlike a chaise ; the 
seat is quite low. The shafts run obliquely from the body of 
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the cab to the horse, and the driver has his seat behind the 
passenger, on a box like a seat behind a stage coach, but 
raised above the top of the cab, so that he can see to guide 
the horse. The weight of the driver when seated on his box, 
if he has no inside passenger, lifts the weight on the shafts 
from off the horse ; if he has a passenger, his own weight 
counterbalances that which would rest upon the shafts. 
They are called "safety cabs." These coaches and cabs 
stand in the centre of wide streets, in a single line ; and when 
one moves off, the others close up. The drivers have circular 
plates of brass strung on strings, which they wear about the 
neck: these medals are all numbered, and a correspond- 
ing number is seen on the carrriages. 

The dmnibusses are drawn by two horses, and seat twelve 
or fourteen inside passengers, and about as many more on 
two long and very broad outside seats. They are seen in 
strings, jogging along at times at a dog-trot, to pick up tired 
pedestrians, now sliding down hill, with one wheel shoed, 
and the other three revolving, or now careering on at the top 
of their speed. It is computed that they carry upwards of 
70,000 passengers every day. These omnibusses bear a 
variety of names — such as Paddington, Bank, Cbeapside, 
Ludgate Hill, Strand, Charing Cross, Haymarket, Piccadilly, 
Holbom, Islington, and so on, — in admirable array to confuse 
a stranger. These names are clamored forth by the various 
drivers, in Babel tongues. The fare is an English sixpence, 
or 12^ cents ; and for this sum, one can ride, if he chooses, 
tbr^e miles. 
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London Omnibusses — Their Drivers — Brewers* Horses — 
Penny Postmen — English Mail-coach, 

Omnibusses were first introduced into London in 1830. 
They are of French origin, and, to a stranger going about Lon- 
don, are a sine qua non. In passing each other, they go to 
the left, and not to the right hand side. I know of no other 
reason than custom for this practice, unless it be, that it brings 
the respective drivers nearer each other. The same rule of 
traveling is followed on the railroads. Some of the onmibusses 
are very neat ; and others, driven by old men, are faded. 

The drivers are a class of weather-beaten men, being abroad 
at all hours of the day and night, riding through yellow fog, 
smoke and rain. They know everybody, and seem ready to 
converse with any one. Some are as prim looking as a nose- 
gay, and tight as a green gooseberry ; while others are not 
face, but rough brick, and a few are "not half the brick they 
used to be." They have florid faces, — ^look rowdy, are red about 
the eyes, having the cornea injected with little minute veins 
which carry red blood. And without doubt some have toddy 
blossoms, or, at least, an odor of the rosy hanging about them. 
When riding on these omnibusses, I preferred in pleasant wea- 
ther an outside seat, and sometimes secured a place beside 
the driver. It is really amusing to see how busy he is, hold- 
ing the reins in one hand, and the long whip in the other, as 
he drives along, looking first this way, and then that, pointing 
his whip to various persons, as if counting them; or how, 
quietly seated on his bo3c with legs crossed, his hat tipped on 
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one side, he takes a plug of old Virginia leaves from his 
8ide-pocket> in his broad legged pants, and then, separating a 
piece bj his mcisors, looks as wise as if he were commanding 
or piloting a seventy-four gun ship. Just now a fly alights on 
the back of one of the horses, when he straightway points the 
whip right at him, or rakes him off with the curve of it ; or 
now he smooths the horses' shining hair, which exertion or 
sweat has ruffled a little. 

The brewers' horses, as seen in the streets of London, are 
of gigantic frame and proportions, resembling young elephants. 
Their limbs are immense, and their bodies are as plump as 
the beer barrels which they transport* 



" The rough shod feet 



Of neighing steeds strike clattering down the street. 
Dragging, with ti^tened cord and unchecked force, 
The mighty wagon on its adventurous course." 

I should think the poor man might covet the lot of these 
animals. It is interesting to see these horses draw barrels of 
ale, porter, &c, from the cellars where they are stored. The 
barrels are very stout, and, when filled, very heavy. One 
horse — the chain horse, is backed up to the edge of the side- 
walk. A skid runs from the floor of the cellar to the walk. 
The rope being put about the barrel, and made fast to the 
chain, the horse is started, and with a spring starts the cap- 
tive barrel, when in a moment it is drawn from the dark cellar 
and landed in the street. The breweries are very extensive ; 
and if the enormous vats were filled with water in lieu of beer, 
all London might find ample accommodations for bathing. In 
the stables connected with the large breweries, there is said 
to be about a thousand horses. 

Early one forenoon, I observed a long omnibus drawn by 
four horses, in which were red coats riding through Oxford St. 
Proceeding a short distance, it stops; a few coats step out, and 
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on it goes. These are letter carriers, — penny postmen, who 
deliver letters on certain routes. How odd ! All red coats! 
They are not unlike walking radishes! The post-office 
arrangements are conducted admirably in England. Stand 
near the mammoth post-office in London, five minutes before 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and see what multitudes flock 
towards it, bearing letters, as numerous as are the flakes of 
snow in a winter storm ! In various stores there are boxes 
kept, where one may deposit letters more conveniently, and 
with as great security, as in the main post-office. There are 
also men who go through the streets with letter bags ; and 
these men every now and then ring a bell, when any one 
within hearing of the sound, having a letter ready, can step to 
his shop door and dispose of it. A penny, or two cents, pays 
the postage of a letter to any part of the kingdom. At cer- 
tain stores one can procure a dozen letter stamps for a shil- 
ling. These consist of pieces of red paper about an inch 
square, on which is an impress of Queen Victoria; and one of 
these being pasted on the face of the letter, the postage is paid* 
In London, one may meet now and then a mail-coach tear- 
ing on at a rapid rate ; and, as it comes with a whirl around the 
comer into the public street, he may hear the guardsman her- 
alding its approach with his clanging bugle. See I It has 
six inside passengers, all happy and merry. And the 
coach even appears merry; for it is of a bright red, and 
each wheel forms a flaming circle, as it goes round and 
round over the level pavement I like to see an old 
English mail-coach heave in sight ; for it tells of the time 
when it was once the only conveyance, as it bowled along over 
beautiful roads, at the rate of ten miles per hour. It tells 
of fleet horses, up hill and down hill, rich scenery, winding 
streams, and level roads. It tells of a motley throng of pas- 
sengers — young and old — which it has trundled along for 
hundreds of miles. It tells that it is up early — that it is with 
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(ihe day at all hours — when the first faint tint of mom streams 
with silver, and then with golden light, far away in the eastern 

horiz(m; when 

" Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top ;** 

when the sun ^ds spires, minarets, and castles on beetling 
cliffs, lights up the summits of trees and house tops, cree{)S 
down and looks in at windows, throwing its rajs in upon tap- 
estried ceilings, burnishing plain or damask curtains, falling like 
rain upon the humble cottt^, as well as upon the proud palace; 
when that sun rising higher and higher, shortens the shadows 
of objects upon which its rays fall, and when the deep woods 
at sultry noonday checker with yellow light the horses and the 
lumbering ooach. It teUs of evening's stilly hour, when the sun 
is bathing in gold and purple the western sky, reflecting its 
light and beauty over forest, hill, and glade ; — the hum of 
insects heard by marsh or flashing stream, the firefly that 
lights up his sparkling lamp and flashes his heat lightning in 
the dim woods. The old mail-coach — it tells of the chill air 
of night, when ^' the moon is sleeping under ground like a 
dead one — the sun's evening clouds having fallen down like 
rose leaves ; and the evening star, the brideman of the sun, 
hovers like a glancing butterfly above the rosy red, and, mod- 
est as a bride, deprives no single starlet of its light" It tells 
of the midnight hour, when the world is wrapt in leaden slum- 
ber, and blinking stars, tired through watching, are sinking 
down the west It tells of the chill air that feels cold to the 
eyes, and of stray lights in lone cottages on the road-side 
that shine out, plumbing with their rays the distance across 
the road ; and of an array of lamps, in festoons it may be, 
which light the coach along, as with rattling sound it bounds 
over bridges shaking glassy waters. It tells of the rising moon, 
that pictures the shadow of every cottage, tree, rock, or hill side ; 
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of an atmospliere, fragrant with flowers ; of the clambering 
honej-suckle, the hawthorn hedge, and the new-mown hay, 
watered by the late night dews. I love the stage-coach for 
all these associations, and many more connected with child- 
hood, school, friends, and home. 
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English Fees — St, Jameses and other Parks — Horse Guards 
— Buckingham Palace — House of Commons — House of 
Lords — Westminster Hall. 

Haying already introduced the reader to London, by walks 
through some of its main avenues, sheltered now and then 
by the over-hanging foliage of some tree of a century's growth, 
and having discoursed by the way concerning sights and 
scenes in various streets, — it is my purpose now to give a 
pencil sketch of some localities of special interest to a stranger 
in London, — locahties which stamp an impress on England's 
history — that tell of centuries past, while connected with 
the fleeting present — localities around which, ever fresh, 
twine the ivy leaves of memory. 

A stranger must bear in mind in limine, that, in all his 
wanderings and sight seeings, he will be continually beset 
for fees ; as an attendant goes where you go, lingers where 
you linger, and stops where you stop; continually crying 
give, give. If a carriage door is opened, a fee is expected ; or 
if a certain class of men even look at you, one reads in their 
countenances, " Remember the waiter." Servants at the inns 
are supported by strangers, and I am not sure but that the 
former recompense the landlord for the privilege. An Eng- 
lish shilling a day from each stranger is the servant's demand. 
A favorite character dining with some duke or lord, say the 
Dvke, would have quite a gauntlet to run, and, by the time he 
should reach the table, find a considerable tax on dinner, if 

9 
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not on com alone ; and as he leaves the splendid halls, with a 
retinue of servants, who follow to the farthest door-step, and 
then detach themselves, but to fasten upon others, if he doesr 
not move off with light steps, he certainly will with a light 
pocket. 

Stroll we now at the entrance to St James's Park, where a 
soldier on duty stands. Descending a flight of steps, we are 
in the park, where we meet many others like ourselves, walk- 
ing through it, also children in merry gambols. Here stand a 
line of kine — at little intervals apart — from which the 
owners furnish for a trifle, milk, warm and frothy. There in 
the still lake, water-fowl, reflected in its mirror surface, ply 
their web-footed oars. There also are imaged the floating 
and feathery clouds of day, and thfi sparkling orbs of nighty 
which glow the brightest when the darkness is deepest. And 
now those fowl, they lave and turn half somerset, — again 
emerged, they shake their arched and snake-like necks, 
ruffing feathery foliage ; and then the water shakes, as if 
in laughter or in imitation ; and on they sail, bearing their 
snowy breasts against the mimic waves, and rolling them 
still onward. 

Besides St James's Park, there are other large and beautiful 
parks, which are the delight of the people. Hyde Park 
embraces three hundred and ninety-five acres of ground, 
graced by noble trees. It has seven entrances. Regent's 
Park occupies three hundred and sixty acres, and is shaded 
by young trees. Victoria Park occupies about two hundred 
and ninety acres of ground. These parks are called the 
" lungs " of London, and they may well be thus termed ; for it 
is in these parks that the dark venous blood of thousands is 
oxygenized. In the centre of various squares, are enclosures of 
green, the keys to which are held by the surrounding tenants ; 
and children, in charge of servants, sport in these. 

A few steps bring us to the " Horse Guards," who, it may 
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be, are going through their daily evolutions. Thej are a 
noble-looking set ; all are tall, athletic, erect, — all picked 
men. They cultivate a narrow and winding forest of mus- 
taches, and some grow a thick and knotty clump upon the chin, 
half-way between the lower lip, and outline of the chin; 
and these mustaches and imperials are jet black. They ride 
elegant and coal-black chargers, wear tall bear-skin hats, and 
spurs that circle the heels of league boots. At any hour of 
the day, just without the portals of the park, may be seen 
two horsemen, mounted and armed, standing in a curved 
recess — and I know not what else they do, but sit like images 
of stone, day in, and day out. 

Beyond the lake or pond above mentioned, is seen Buck- 
ingham Palace, the city residence of Queen Victoria, which 
must be alluded to in this connection. This building is the 
old Buckingham House, remodeled. It is in the form of a 
jparallelogram, from which extend two wings, forming three 
sides of a square. The material of which it is built is stone ; 
but its exterior is very plain, and in no respect beautiful or 
attractive. Its principal entrance looks towards the gardens ; 
and the rear of the palace, towards the park ; and thus it 
turns its back upon the free-born stranger, as well as upon 
those bom on English soil. It is a stony casket, but contains 
within, at times, England's jewel Queen. The royal standard 
floats from its summit, when tenanted. 

Here we are now, near the Parliament Houses. In all 
probability, you will see some one ready to do the honors, and 
show the lions. There is a man advancing towards you, 
wearing a little round brass breast-plate, which is stamped and 
numbered. This man will show the entrance to the houses. 
On entering the House of Commons, a woman, pretty well ad- 
vanced in hfe, pix)posed to show me through the building. 
Parliament was not in session. The floor of the house is 
perforated with little holes, through which, whirling currents 
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of air, both warm and cold, ascend. This breathing floor is one 
part of the arrangement for ventilation. 

On approaching the speaker's seat, the good ladj said, '^ If 
you wish, you can take a seat in it" I did so, and it was 
just like any other seat, for all the world. " This," says the 
matron, ^< is the ministerial, and that, the opposition side of 
the house ;" which in other words means. Here are the sheep, 
and there the goats. Discoursing concerning various matters, 
I asked whether the members held their seats permanently 
during the session, and was told that some few held them by 
general consent ; and concerning others, something was vague- 
ly said about notices at the back of certain seats, which read 
thus : — " at prayers," whether a ruse or not, it is a security for 
a seat. Now she points out this seat as Sir Robert's, the 
Premier; nearly opposite, was Lord John Russell's and 
Palmerston's. I tried these seats, in order to learn if they 
would accommodate any other person as well ; they were not 
repulsive and aristocratic, but, like the others, were covered 
with quite common cushions. The house is not so large as I 
had supposed, — its benches are quite plain, and the whole 
interior is simple. I had previously conceived of it as com- 
bining beauty and grandeur, but no such idea was realized. 
It is not unlike some large country town-hall, with the excep- 
tion of a tier of galleries, and a niche here and there for 
reporters. 

I placed the usual fee into the dame's hand, when I was 
passed over to another lady, quite tall, with a cap on — one 
of those long-eared caps with ruffled frills — drawn over the 
heads of young and old : not only the ugly look out from 
them, but even the beautiful. Such a custom is a libel upon 
dame nature. This tall lady with a cap, and shoes with 
narrow ties, which cross the white hose, then wind, then return, 
and may be, are squared with a bow or knot, waits upon the 
visitor to the House of Lords. The appearance of this house 
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was more in cliaracter with my previous conjectures. There 
was the wool-sack or cotton bag in the floor for the speaker. 
The seats of the Queen and Prince were pointed out, also 
the passage-way through which her Most Gracious Majesty 
enters Parliament. On our return, a plain American tra- 
versed the passage where Victoria's little foot had rested, as 
she tripped and trailed along. 

Near by the Parliament Houses, is Westminster Hall. 
Entering from the street, and passing into the building, vari- 
ous court-rooms meet the eye — the names of which are 
announced by a servant girl, whose face is mantled with rosy 
blood. 

The rooms are small, and dusty as black letter tomes, 
which lie slumbering on barristers' shelves. We pass on to 
the HaU. This was formerly the Hall of Parliament. It is 
the largest room in Europe, unsupported by pillars, as it 
measures two hundred and seventy feet in length, seventy- 
four feet in width, and ninety feet in height. The ceiling is 
highly ornamented with numerous devices. This Hall is 
associated with England's history, and has been the scene of 
much that is thrilling and calculated to create a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind — the hall of festivity and bounding mirth, 
the haU of trial and sentence of death. It was here that 
Richard 11. welcomed ten thousand guests, at his Christmas 
festivals ; and here that Charles I. received sentence of death. 
Here too Warren Hastings was tried. Imagine my disap- 
pointment on finding that the Hall was obstructed, for 
nearly its whole extent, by a high and temporary fence of 
rough boards, erected for the display of pictures. About as 
much was seen, as some idle boys would discern of the moving 
diorama of some caravan, when walking about, and peeping 
through its boarded or canvass enclosure. 

9* 
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Tower of London — Its Extent — Early History — Refresh'^ 
ment Room — Horse Armory — Qtieen Elizabeths Ar^ 
mory — Dungeon — Antique Weapons — Heading Bloch 
— Other Weapons — Regalia — Show Room — Enchant- 
ress — Array of Jewels — An Indecent, 

"* There you behold the Tower of London,' said Wmwike, pointing 

downwards. 
* And there I read the histoiy of England,' said Renard." 

Another object of interest to the stranger is the Tower of 
London. I had frequently heard of the Tower, and often con- 
ceived of it, as being what its name might readily suggest, 
namely, a high and massive building. I had of course associa- 
ted it with much of the historical lore of England. A view of 
the Tower, however, is quite a different thing from a picture 
of the fancy. We may paint for ourselves bright and lovely 
scenes of distant objects ; but they are like the mirage that 
is formed on the summer horizon, which, as you near it, 
dissolves and melts away. 

" 'T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue." 

The Tower, including the several buildings, extends over 
a surface of twelve acres. The large square building sur- 
mounted by four turrets, is the "White Tower," and constitutes 
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Uiat which was originally called the Tower of London. Its 
height is ninety-two feet, and the walls are fourteen feet in 
thickness. Near by are several other buildings, or towers ; 
and the whole is fortified by a high wall, and surrounded by 
water. It stands near the rolling Thames ; and beside the 
walls, dray-horses move on, and multitudes of men. The Tower 
is a quaint old pile ; its walls are dark and dingy — a huge 
mass- of stone, encircled by buildings of modern times, — it 
stands a relic of former days, like a captive enchained. 

The Tower has been noted from early times as a palace 
which has " welcomed shout and revelry ;" also as a prison 
and a fortress. Antiquarians differ in opinion concerning its 
origin. Some suppose it was erected by Julius Caesar, while 
others have attributed its erection to William the Conqueror. 
The former supposition arose from the fact, that in the year 
1777, while workmen were employed in digging the founda- 
tions for a new office, they came upon the buried ruins of 
some ancient buildings, where three pieces of gold coin and a 
silver ingot were found, which last was of the form of a double 
wedge, weighing ten ounces, eight grains ; and on it was 
stamped " Ex Officii Honorii." But there are circumstances 
which throw more than a shade of doubt on the poetical title? 
•* Towers of Julius." The earliest mention made of the Tower 
is by one Fitz Stephen, who, leaving us totally ignorant con- 
cerning its previous history, holds tlie following language : 
** London hath on the east part a tower palatine, very large 
and very strong, whose court and walls rise up from a deep 
foundation. The mortar is tempered with the blood of beasts.'* 
There is more truth than poetry in this last sentence. Though 
its foundations were not literally cemented with blood, yet the 
dark and hellish purposes there devised, and the human blood 
shed within its walls, might well suggest such language. 
Light and shade have checkered it, even as the sun, or passing 
clouds, checker the earth's surface. In its day, it has been 
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second only to the Bastile. The cup of suffering and agony 
mingled here has been a bitter draught to those to whose lips 
it has been pressed. Humanity might blush, ay, weep, on 
learning but a small portion of its history. 

Entering a side gate-way, and proceeding a short distance, 
we see upon a little building a sign, which reads, " Tickets 
here for the Armory and Regalia." Tickets procured, on we 
go — meeting a soldier now and then, who paces along a cer- 
tain limit of ground, and then paces back again, not unlike a 
lion who traverses behind iron bars. Now we turn into the 
receiving room, where visitors are waited upon in squads, 
once every half hour. Now, suppose we look around the 
room, and see what we may, until the warder with his flaming 
red coat, all covered with tinsel and devices, leads us on to 
see the sights. Here is a refreshment bar, behind which 
stands a wrinkled, and — pardon me if I say it — a faded old 
maid. There are old men and women in employ here ; in the 
ticket office, there were in discharge of their duties, an old 
man and an old woman, and the warders are men with silver 
hair. Perhaps they keep old people in attendance, because 
they are more in keeping with the building, and they more 
readily get used to it, and the building used to them. One 
does not put a new piece on to an old garment, nor an old 
piece on to a new garment. There is served at the bar a 
considerable variety, — such as cakes, pies, pinched up, "hor- 
anges," and dwarfish *^ happles," that are wilted, as though 
nipped before fully grown. And then a bird hemmed in by 
wires is very busy, hopping about in his cage, as if he had 
considerable business to do, now and then chirping a little. 
One might suppose that he would be rather a sage bird, sur- 
rounded as he is by old and cheerless buildings, and aged 
men ; but he may be a merry and jovial bird for all that. A 
happy confinement his, however, when compared with the 
imprisonment of those who, for years immured, have pined 
within yonder tower's thick and gloomy walls. 
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As good fortune would have it, we have strolled in here 
within five minutes of the appointed half-hour ; and as the red 
coat appears, the company, to the number of a baker's 
dozen, — half of our number being Frenchmen, — proceed to 
the Horse Armory. Having entered the door, we stand in a 
room, wiiich in length measures one hundred and fifty feet, 
and in width thirty-three feet Here are equestrian figures 
in full size, fdl drawn up in a lengthened column, as if in bat- 
tle array. They are caparisoned in trappings, and in armor 
worn at different periods. Over the head of each figure, is a 
banner, on which is inscribed the rank of the hero, and the 
time in which he flourished. Then there were such odd trap- 
pings, and such paraphernalia — all so ancient and antique ! 
And some of the horsemen were so slim in form, and others 
so Herculean and Vulcan-like ! They are encased in knit- 
armor and cuirasses, and hold spears, shields, and tilting lances. 
And these knights are mailed, and wear dose helmets perfo- 
rated in front with little holes, for the purpose of respiration, 
as though the warm air flowed in streams from vital lungs, 
that heave and then subside, but to heave agmn. There were 
also holes below the visor, where eyes might look through. 

While hi contemplation, the palmy days of chivalry and 
romance seem to return. The scene and the associations call 
vividly to mind the Knights of Sir Walter Scott. One can 
ftmcy that a Brian de Blois Guilbert, and other knights who 
live in ^* Ivanhoe," are here, sleeping on their russet arms. And 
diei>comes up the remembrance of all the dazzling array of fe- 
male beauty, that looked on, and applauded — who elevated the 
thumb, and nerved the arm of the knight devoted to his fair 
lady. As one gazes, and lets the fancy play like chain light- 
ning on the evening cloud, he is ready to start from fear, lest 
these images may rush forth from their standing places ; or he 
expects to see the horses grow restive, champ the foaming 
bit, and paw the wooden floor. The ceiling of the hall is fan- 
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cifully decorated with militarj accoutremeDts. Upon the side- 
walls, in niches, and in sly comers, are weapons offensive and 
defensive ; guns, swords, pistols, sabres, catlasses, pikes, and 
shields. These were arranged, and woven into the form of 
large circles and fancy figures, as though there were something 
of romance in a fanciful array of cold and glittering arms of 
steel. 

We now near the stairs leading to Queen Elizabeth's Armory, 
where a stream of light thrown from the window above, pro- 
duces a picturesque effect. On each side of the entrance, is an 
armed figure: that on the right is in a suit of Henry 
Eighth's time ; the other is in a suit of Elizabeth's time. 
Around are placed various military decorations ; and here is 
seen an engraved breast-plate, of the time of Elizabeth, worn 
by Prince Louis Bonaparte at the Eglintoun Tournament, in 
1839. Now we mount the stairs, with a tramp, tramp, not 
with the tread of soldiers, which one might expect from the 
show of arms and bristling weapons around, but with the 
step of private citizens. At the top of the stairs, are two 
grotesque figures, formerly fixed over the buttery of the old 
palace of Greenwich, called " Gin " and " Beer." Here then 
is Queen Elizabeth's Armory ! What an Armory for a 
woman ! The chamber is divided into several compartments ; 
in these are seen specimens of the various spears in use pre- 
vious to the introduction of fire-arms. " Here are the bill, 
the glaive, the gisarme, the ranseur, the spetum, the partizan, 
the spontoon, the boar-spear, halberds, pikes, and battle-axes." 
Here is a highly wrought and mounted cannon of brass, which 
is a trophy of conquest. In this compartment is the entrance 
to the prison cell — the dungeon said to have held within its 
walls Sir Walter Raleigh. You go in at a little opening ; and 
there is nought but frowning walls — no windows there, or 
bright light of day, except that which comes in through the 
entrance. There are still legible records of its former occu* 
pants, as seen on an angular projection beside the door-way. 
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They read thus : — "A that endvreth to the ende shall he savid, 
M. 10. E. Evdson. Kent, Ano. 1553." "-B!e faitful vnto deth, 
and I toil give thee a crowne of life. T. Fane, 1554." 

On coming forth from the dungeon into the light, what an 
array of weapons greet the eye, pointing in every direction ! 
some to the wall, others towards you, and others again, ranged 
as if aimed at some object, say the ghost of a form that once 
darkened the door- way. Queer weapons these, and queer those 
who once brandished them ! What names they bear, and how 
old fashioned ! These now cold arms once were warm, when 
bathed in blood. Some are familiar, as spears, swords, shields. 
But here is the Morning Star, or Holy Water Sprinkle. " This 
is said to have been the staff with which King Henry VIII. 
was walking the streets of London at night, when, refusing to 
give an account of himself to the watchmen, he was put into 
Poultry Compter, where he remained until the following morn- 
ing." It is a ball of wood armed with spikes, and is attached 
to a long pole. A queer water-sprinkle this ! The expression 
** holy water " is a cant phrase for human blood. Here is a 
catch-pole, for pulling a rider from his horse, and the Military 
Fork, for catching and cutting bridles. Then there are the 
Military Flail, the Pike, Halberd, Iron Bucklers, Battle-axes, 
and so forth. 

Near the centre of the Armory, is the Heading Block. 
This is a circular piece of wood, very simple in its construc- 
tion. It is about three feet high, with the segment of a circle 
removed from opposite sides, so that the upper region of the 
chest can be received into one^depression, and the face into the 
other, — the neck resting upon a level and solid centre-piece. 
One can see that its surface is gashed, and has an appearance 
Bimilar to a billet of wood which one casts aside, because it 
cleaves hard. Its companion, the broad axe, does not blush, 
though one may fix a stare upon it, while a chill runs through 
the frame. This is the block on which Lords Balmerino, 
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Kilmarnock, and Lovat were beheaded, on Tower Hill, in 
1746. This heading, or neck axe, is said to have been used 
at the execution of the Earl of Sussex in the time of Elizabeth. 

Farther on are beauties — all of cold iron ; such as thumb- 
screws, or thumbikins, used to extort confession : the thumbs, 
being placed between two bars of iron, and compressed by a 
screw, are secured by a padlock. Here is an iron collar of 
torment, which was taken from the Spaniards in 1558. Its 
weight is fifteen pounds ; on the inside rim there are knobs 
or points to relieve the monotony of the iron circle! There 
is the Cravat, or Scavenger's Daughter, an instrument used 
to confine at once the head, hands, and feet ; binding up the 
body and limbs into a very small compass. And here are 
bilboes, for linking prisoners together by the ancles; also 
maces, daggers, and stilettos. At the farther end of the 
room, is an equestrian figure of Queen Elizabeth, in a cos- 
tume similar to that in which she went to St. Paul's to return 
thanks for the deliverance of her kingdom from Spanish 
invasion. Her horse is represented as led by a page in the 
costume of the time ; at her side is an Archer of the Guard. 

Outside of the Tower proper, are seen cannon of various 
dimensions — trophies of war. Some in size resemble the 
Paixhan dogs of war — cannon such as Jupiter the thunderer 
never dreamed of. Proceeding a short distance, the visitor 
passes near the spot where stood the Grand Store 'House, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1841. At that time the 
number of arms in the building was 600,000 stand. The 
estimated loss sustained was £250,000. 

We pass now to the " Regalia," where are diamonds, and 
glittering gold. Former kings raised money by pledging as 
security these crown jewels. To this resort was Henry HI. 
Edward HI. Richard H. Henry V. and Henry VI., driven. 
The Regalia ! Here is treasured more of gold and kingly 
wealth than in any place of the same dimensions in the 
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known world. An enchanting scene for starving laborers ! 
How might their eyes — dazzled by the sun-like splendor — 
glisten with tears at the sight ! — A sight they seldom witness, 
we presume. 

Entering the building that contains the crown jewels, we 
are shown into a separate apartment, when a part of our 
company are conducted from thence into the show room. In 
a large glass case, six feet high, and say five feet in diameter, 
are seen the jewels. A railing encircles the case, around 
which the spectators are ranged. The demonstrator is a wo- 
man, dressed in black — perhaps by way of contrast — and 
holds in her hand a wand or rod. The jewels are arranged 
on circular shelves, over which is placed a glass, forming 
a bee-hive-like enclosure. But here is no liquid nectar ex- 
tracted from sweet and fair flowers, but solid gold, pearls, and 
precious gems, hived from blood, sweat, and toil. One cannot 
easily conceive of the splendor here displayed, set off as the 
jewels are by being placed on a dark ground of black velvet. 
They are also arranged aristocraticallyj the crown surmount- 
ing them all. While warders are on the look-out, and soldiers 
guard the outer door, the woman, beginning at the upper 
jewels, descends step by step. What she had to say was 
committed to memory ; the language was very accurate and 
precise, and the sentences composing the description were 
well put together. 

Now we will enumerate the jewels. Above all, is the 
New Imperial Crown^ made for Queen Victoria. The cap is 
of rich purple velvet, encircled by silver hoops, and covered 
with diamonds ; on the top of these is a ball, ornamented 
with small diamonds, bearing a cross formed by brilliants, in 
the centre of which is a unique sapphire ; and in the front 
is the heart-formed ruby, said to have been worn by Edward 
the Black Prince. The estimated value of this crown is 
£1,000,000, or $5,000,000. The Ancient Imperial Crown 

10 
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was made for Charles 11., to replace the one worn hj Edward 
the Confessor, which was broken up and sold during the civil 
wars. It is adorned with large jewels of yarious colors, and 
faced with ermine. The Ptincc of Wales's Orown is <tf pUda 
gold without jewels. This, when there is an heir apparent 
to the throne, is placed before his seat in the House of Lords, 
on a velvet cushion. The QueerCs Diadem^ or Oirdet of Gold^ 
is laden with diamonds, and banded with a string of pearls* 
It is said to have cost £111,000. The ArmiUa, or Oorana^ 
iion Bracelets^ are of gold, chased with the flfuning rose — 
the fleur-de-lis, and harp, edged with pearls. The Sceptre 
is of superb workmanship, and rich with predous stones. 
The Queen's Ivory Sceptre is mounted with gold, and supports 
on the top a dove of white onyx. Then there is the Royal 
Sceptre, with the Dove, or Rod of Equity ^ which is of pure 
gold, and measures three feet and seven inches in length ; also 
the Koyal Sceptre with the cross, measuring two feet and nine 
inches. This latter is ornamented with golden leaves, bear- 
ing the rose, the shamrock, and the thistle. The Orb is 
six inches in diameter, edged with pearls, and encircled by 
roses of diamonds. This is held in the sovereign's left hand 
at the coronation ceremonies. St. EdwarHs Staff is of pure 
gold, four feet seven inches in length, and three quarters of 
an inch in diameter. 

The Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, is a vessel of great anti- 
quity, intended to contain the oil with which to anoint the 
sovereigns. Then there is the Anointina Spoon, which is of 
gold — the great Sea Diamond, and the Baptismal Font, 
which was used in the sprinkling of her Majesty. This splen- 
did font is upwards of four feet high. The Golden Scdtcellar 
of State is ornamented with grotesque figures, and is intended 
as a model of the White Tower, which it faintly resembles* 
It is placed on the table at coronation banquets. There are 
also twelve small saltcellars of gold. And here is a large golden 
Wine Fountain, which is used on state occasions. How 
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sparkling and ruddy the glow of the mellow wine that presses 
the sides of that fountain I Wine steeped in gold, and gold 
in wine 1 1 The swords of justice, ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral, are of steel, and ornamented with gold. The sword 
of mercy is pointless. Now Mercy does not wield a sword, 
but sheathes in her own bosom the one that Justice draws. 
— A pointless sword is a faint emblem of mercy. The esti- 
mated value of all these jewels is £3,000,000, or $15,000,000. 

And now for an incident concerning the jewels. — It was 
in the reign of Charles 11., that the Begalia was first opened 
to the public; when a disbanded Parliamentarian, named 
Blood, conceived the daring enterprise oi seizing a portion of 
its contents. With this design, disguised 83 a clergyman, he 
went on a visit to the Tower, accompanied by a female, who 
passed as his wife. They desired to see the Regalia ; and, 
after their wish had been gratified, the lady feigned sudden 
illness ; on which occasion, great kindness was shown her by 
the keeper's wife. This circumstance led to intimacy, and 
from thence to friendship, between the two parties. And the 
new-fledged clergyman proposed the introduction of a nephew, 
as a suitor to the daughter of his credulous host and hostess. 
The offer was accepted, and a day fixed for the meeting ; 
Blood having first arranged to bring with him two friends, 
desirous to see the Kegalia. With this plan he departed, 
not forgetting a " canonical benediction of the good company." 

" On the morning appointed, (May 9, 1671,) old Mr. Ed- 
wards had got all in readiness for the reception of his guests, 
and the young lady was in her * best dress,' to entertain the 
expected lover, when Blood arrived, accompanied by three 
others. Two of those companions entered with him, but the 
third stationed himself at the door. All the conspirators 
were secretly armed. Blood then told Mr. Edwards, that 
they would not go up stairs until his wife arrived, and 
requested that the crown might be shown to his friends, in 
the mean time. In compliance with this wish, they proceeded 
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to the room ; but, immediately upon closing the door, Edwards 
was gagged, and a cloak thrown over his head. Having thus 
secured him, they told him that they were resolved to have 
the crown, the globe, and the sceptre, adding violent threats 
in case of resistance. Faithful to his trust, and regardless 
of their threats, the old man boldly struggled to raise an 
alarm ; but in vain — the villains, by repeated blows on the 
bead, and a stab in the body, at length reduced the unfortu- 
nate keeper to a state of insensibility. They then proceeded 
to secure the booty : one secreted the orb, Blood placed the 
crown under his cloak, and a third proceeded to file the scep- 
tre in two, for greater convenience in carrying it away ; but, 
whilst thus engaged, they were fortunately interrupted by the 
timely arrival of the son of Mr. Edwards, who had just 
landed from Flanders, and little expected to encounter such 
a scene. The old man now revived, and forcing the gag 
from his mouth, cried out * Treason ! murder I * The villains 
rushed out with the crown and orb, leaving the sceptre be- 
hind ; the alarm having become general, a chase ensued, and 
after a stout resistance, the desperadoes were secured, and the 
costly plunder restored to its proper quarter, without sustain- 
ing any important injury, — Blood coolly remarking, as the 
prey was wrested from him, * It was a gallant attempt, how- 
ever unsuccessful — «V was for a crown' " 
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London Bridge — Afloat on the Thames — Thames Tunnel 
— Its Mctent — Players on tlie Harp, 

We Btand "on London Bridge at early mom, wHle the 
mistj veil of smoke still hovers over the citj, protracting 
night's retreat ; and St Paul's, with iron tongue, strikes the 
hour of five. Here, a watchman leans over the parapet ; 
and there, the early market wagon rattles s^ong. Brush the 
cohwebs from the eyes, and tune the ear to sounds. Dost 
hear the bark of dog ? If quite still, we may hear the gurgling 
stream, as it whirls by the pillars, whispering as it goes. 
The first waves of life also are just on the move. The 
tide has ebbed, and now is on the flood. And how, from 
mom till noon, — from noon till evening hour, and far into the 
night, does the current of life eddy over London Bridge ! 

It is past the hour of noon, when just down the broad 
stone steps we meet a boatman, of whom we inquire for the 
steamer which rides over the " silent highway," en route to the 
Thames Tunnel. How polite and desirous he is, with drip- 
ping oars, to ferry one there ! " The distance is not great," 
he says. " Only eighteen pence there and back. Have not 
had a job to day. Do, master, step in and go with me " 
Sympathizing with the poor fellow, and thinking him honest, 
in I step, and being seated in the skipper's place, though 
"without his duties, away we go. The water of the Thames 
ripples by my side. How different from the clear blue waters 
which course through New England ! 

10* 
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There is in this river a want of the sparkling freshness and 
purity of those streams which roll in my native land from the 
sides of mountains, and fret and foam through fields of living 
green, on to the sea. It is dark and turbid, as if old Father 
Thames had given orders that the refuse of all the breweries 
should be turned into the current. As we sail on, we pass a 
few vessels, lying by the river's side, and large steamers, an- 
chored in the middle of the stream. Coal barges drift with 
the tide ; and small iron steamers glide swiftly on, as if cau- 
tious not to disturb the stream. Now they fall in with it, 
and steamer and tide are both setting on together. A skiff 
like ours now and then shoots along like an arrow. 

Passing the Tower on the left, we soon reach the landing. 
Stepping on shore, and turning to the right, we enter a circu- 
lar building, having an oval window in the top. We deposit 
a penny, and descend the broad and winding staircase 
that leads to the shaft, which may be compared to a well, 
with the light striking down from the top. The floor of the 
Tunnel runs on the same line with that of the shaft. At the 
head of the stairs, one can look down, and see the floor of the 
shaft. When you have completed the descent, and turned 
in the direction of the Tunnel, the whole scene bursts upon 
the view, brilliantly lighted with gas, which bums day and 
night. Standing at the entrance, one can look through its 
whole extent, and observe that narrow and seemingly con- 
tracted appearance of perspective. How cool and chilly the 
air ! — The side-walls stained with dampness are trickling 
with drops of moisture. Hanged through the centre of the 
Tunnel are stands, loaded with fancy articles, with young 
women in attendance, — " Oh ! do just look through this, and 
see the Tunnel. Would n't you like to buy some fancy arti- 
cles ? Oh ! do now. Please look at this, and this." Such 
were the entreaties} with which I was beset. I made a pur- 
chase for the sake of the locality. 
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The Tunnel was projected by Brunei ; it is seventy-six 
feet below high-water mark, and was eight years in building. 
It is built of stone, is thirty-seven feet wide, twenty-two 
high, and contains two arched passage-ways, which are formed 
by a row of pillars through the centre. Each avenue is 
sixteen feet four inches wide, and has a path of three feet 
for pedestrians. It was originally intended to answer the 
purpose of a bridge — as a foot and carriage road. The 
length is twelve hundred feet. The cost of the undertaking 
was £446,000. 

When near the further shaft of the Tunnel, the sound of 
music is heard, and the scene is so interesting, that I will 
attempt its description. The light was shining brightly from 
the gas burners in the Tunnel. Within the shaft were two 
players on harps, discoursing rich music. One was a young 
man, well formed, with long hair flowing down his neck, who, 
as he played, waking the music of the stringed lyre, seemed 
to throw all the fervid feeling of his soul into action ; his 
head moving in time with the tune he played, while his hair 
trembled with the motion. The other was a boy, over whose 
head ^\e summers only had passed. He was seated in a 
wicker chair placed upon a table. His was a tiny harp, and 
tinkling was its sound. It was pleasing to see and hear this 
boy playing upon his diminutive lyre. There was the elo- 
quence of music in his soul, and it flowed from oflf his fingers' 
ends as he swept the slender instrument. He played with 
great precision, and touched the slumbering chords with all 
the skill and careless fling of an adept. As he continued 
playing, I saw that the little fellow grew drowsy, and his eye- 
lids drooped ; yet the fingers still strayed over silver chords. 
This child could play the harp, when less than three years of 
age, and even then took part in a concert. Surely he 
must be a descendant of Orpheus, at the sound of whose 
music, rocks and trees were put in motion. 
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Westminster Ahhey — Association —- Its Extent — Poe^s CoT' 
ner — Chapels — Verger — Curiosities of the Ahhey — 
Nave — Tomhs of Elizaheth and Mary — AddisovCs Re- 
flections — The Ahhey at Evening — 2%« Ahhey at Mid- 
night* 

" Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongne, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and song ; 

" Here where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 
As if some angel spoke again, 
All peace on earth, good will to men." 

AcBOSS the street, nearly opposite the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is a venerable-looking pile, — moss-grown, and worn 
by time's effacing hand — the site of which is supposed to 
have been occupied by a Eoman temple ; and this is the far- 
famed Westminster Abbey. It has stood for eight centuries, 
and in that period has seen many generations pass away. 
The age of the Abbey equals that of the patriarchs. Of what 
stem material were men composed in early Bible days, 
since men now, in the period of their lives, are transient as 
gilded butterflies, while marble and granite even crumble 
before the touch of time ! Vegetable nature dies and lives 
again once every year ; but infancy breathes, and then lies 
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down in slumber ; and its pathway, like that of " an arrow, 
is immediately closed up and lost." We see no traces of the 
spirit returning in budding spring. Childhood, too, often 
puts forth tender blossoms but to wither. Youth is like the 
tender flower : " The wind passeth over it, and it is gone." 

*' Moumeth the whirlwind o*er the broken flower." 

But though life is prolonged, the grasshopper becomes a bur- 
den, as man's life is but a span, and his early days are even as 
the fleeting breath which traverses the mirror. Yet the Ab- 
bey still flings upon the pavement the same deep sombre 
shadow which it cast eight hundred years ago — the sunlight 
and shadow of to-day are the same as in years long, long ago ! 
One would suppose that this relic of former days — this con- 
necting link of the past and the present — would be apart 
from the world, in some lone and sylvan retreat, surrounded 
by mouldering ruins ; where the ivy creeps, and trails its 
snake-like branches " where no life is seen," and the bat with 
silken winks flits around its cozy eaves in circling flight; 
where the sage owl peers round and round through dim vistas 

— a place of which Coleridge might write, 

" *T is the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cook. 

TU'Whit — Tu-whoo — 
And hark again ! the crowing cock 

How drowsily it crew.'* 

The cathedral of centuries stands hard by the heart of the 
world, and the jostling throng sway like waves around it The 
child of a year gambols by it ; and the man whose head is sil- 
vered with the frosts of seventy winters, stands leaning on his 
cane, or, walking, with feeble hand presses for aid some sculp- 
tured representative of the animal creation. The timid youth 

— with the hat of age upon his brow — quickens his step as 
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he, at nightfall, walks through the church-yard, when a thick 
gloom settles down and rests up<»i it Touth and age, fresh- 
ness and decay — the laughing spirit, and the faltering step^ 
are continually seen in keeping, or in contrast with the crum- 
bling monument 

In describing the Abbey, I shall neither attempt a concise 
statement of its divisions, nor give with precision and detsdl 
the various objects of interest ; for the Abbey is a subject which 
has been invested with a charm by the hues thrown around it 
by the pens of Addison and Goldsmith, and, in later times, by 
our own admired Irving. I purpose only to pencil some faint 
outline, and thus give to the distant reader some conception 
of this antiquated pile. 

The Abbey is Gothic in its style of architecture. Its ex- 
treme length, including the chapel of Henry the VII. is five 
hundred and thirty feet The height of the western towers 
to the top of the pinnacles is two hundred and twenty-five 
feet In the interior are divisions, termed the Poets' Comer, 
the Chapels, the Nave, the Choir, and Transepts, or aisles — 
varying in length and breadth. It is a mausoleum, hoary 
with age, with old " wreathed Gothic windows, where hues 
romantic tinge the gorgeous panes ; " as its turrets and min- 
arets point to the skies» Upon its head the storms of centu- 
ries have beat, and around the winds have played hide-and- 
seek, pouring in currents wherever they may find a crev- 
ice, (as if once entered they could repose,) and lulled to sleep, 
they rest with the slumbering dead. 

It would seem that one should not enter the Abbey thought- 
less and fresh from the bustling world, but should prepare 
the mind by calm meditation. Here sleep the great and good 
— the Christian, the statesman, the poet, and the physician, 
and even the warrior, who in days gone by has stripped the 
sword of its wreath of roses, and bathed it in blood. 

We pass along a narrow passage which leads to the Abbey, 
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enter the door, reverently uneover the head, and are in the 
Poet's Comer. And this is free to all. Here are numerous 
monuments to those who have sung in lofty strains, some of 
whom we may now fondly hope are sweeping the lyres of the 
blest world above. Here are records to such as Chauceri 
Shakspeare, Johnson, Milton, Butler the author of HudibraSy 
Addison, Goldsmith, Gray the author of the Elegy in a Coun- 
try Church-yard, and a host of others. Here is a memento of 
Spenser, author of the " Faerie Queene ; " let us read it. 
** Heare lyes (expecting the second comminge of our Saviour 
Charist Jesus,) the body of Edmond Spencer, the prince of 
poets in his tyme, whose divine spirit needs noe othir wit- 
nesse than the workes which he left behinde him. He was 
borne in London, in the year 1553, and died in the year 
1598." There agsun, in memory of Gay, is the following 
strange couplet : 

" Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I Hiong^t so once, but now I know it.'* 

And here is a record of one Matthew Prior, a poet and di- 
pl(»natist, who wrote his own epitaph in these words,— 

" To me 'tis given to die, to you *t is given 
To live : alas I one moment sets us even. 
Mark how impartial is the will of Heaven." 

These lines. Dean Atterbury would not permit to be inscribed. 
In this comer, — sacred to song and poesy, — " there were 
poets who had no monuments, and monuments which had no 
poets." 

Let us pass on ; but here is an iron gate, which a silver 
key, or a fee, opens. Now we enter the Chapels. These 
contain monuments in honor and memory of kings and prin- 
ces, counts and countesses, deans and earls, &c. Here are all 
manner of devices, and wrought images, as large as life, re- 
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posing or reclining on tablets about four feet in height Some 
of the images are moulded in brass, now stained by age, and 
others are in marble. Loitering along, one can see that " the 
sharp touches of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery of 
the arches ; the roses which adorned the key-stones have lost 
their leafy beauty ; every thing bears marks of the gradual 
dilapidation of time, which yet has something touching and 
pleasing in its very decay." 

The corpulent verger, who accompanied us, looked as 
though he might have been familiar with choice Falernian 
wine — cobwebbed and made mellow in the Abbey — and 
had tasted jugged hares, turbot, beef, and south-down mutton. 
This character is attired in black pants, white neckcloth, a 
black flowing robe ; and, as he guides the way, has one or two 
fingers amid the leaves of some book, which fingers he presses 
by the thumb on one side of the book, and with the little finger 
on the other ; and every now and then he points with said 
book to the different images ; or as he stops at the monumental 
piles, ranged around, not unlike huge and antique articles of 
merchandise, on shelves both high and low, he gives strange 
names and histories, that one never read or dreamed of. We 
enter and leave chapel after chapel, viewing the various relics, 
and listening to the recital of this man in black, whom, after all, 
I regarded with feelings somewhat akin to dread and super- 
stition, as one walking between the living and the dead. 
Now may be seen the tomb of a crusader, and the image of a 
knight reclining with legs crossed, in token that he had once 
engaged in the holy war. Here are images with heads 
knocked off^, which are said to have been the work of Crom- 
well's rude and daring soldiery. Gates, with iron bars, di- 
vide the different compartments ; and they creak and give 
forth an iron, click-like sound, as they turn on iron hinges. 

In one of the chapels of the Abbey are seen the coronation 
chairs, in which the former kings of England were crowned. 
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It was in one of these that Victoria was crowned queen. They 
are surrounded by monarchs, who even in death seem to guard 
Uiem. They are rudely constructed, old oak chairs, marked 
and cut upon every hair line of their surface by some vain 
mortals anxious for a jack-knife renown. The ladies would 
take special pains to sit in these chairs ; and men, not a few, 
would lay hold of them as if there were a virtue in the touch ; 
and now and then a man would take a seat in one. They 
were in every-day dress, ■ — not in holiday attire, — which is 
of a golden tissue. Why would not these antiquated chairs 
be a sovereign balm for scrofula, or king's evil, as it is popu- 
larly called, since, in former times, the reputed cure for this 
disease was simply to touch the hem of a king's garment ? 

Here is also seen a stone of monkish legend, called Jacob's 
piUow, which one is at liberty to suppose the identical stone 
on which the good old patriarch dreamed so sweetly. This 
stone was brought from Scotland, in 1267, by Edward the First. 
It has been the subject of treaties and conferences, owing to 
the strong attachment of the Scots, and their desire to regain 
it. So great was the superstitious reverence for this fabled 
pillow, that it has been thought the Scots were reconciled to 
a union with England, on account of the prophetic couplet cut 
upon it : 

" Where'er this stone is found, (or Fate's decree is vain,) 
The Scots the same shall hold, and there supremely reign." 

In the nave are numerous monuments, and among them 
some beautiful specimens of statuary. Here we see a statue 
of the immortal Newton, who, with exalting humility, com- 
pared himself to a child gathering pebbles by the sea-shore. 
There, in a sitting posture, is a statue of the sprightly 
and witty Wilberforce, who stood alone in Parliament, as the 
firm friend of the slave : of whom it is written, " His pres- 
ence was as fatal to dullness, as to immorality ; his laugh as 
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irresistible as the first laughter of childhood." Here is 
seen a record of Watts, the distinguished author of Sacred 
Hymns, who died in the year 1748. There, in alto relieyo, is 
a marble picture of Major Andre and Washington, with a view 
of several American officers. It was remarked to one party 
who visited the Abbey, that it cost more to keep this monu- 
ment in repair than any other, and that they were obliged to 
guard it more narrowly. Americans, especially, were sworn 
enemies to it. The heads of Washington and Andre have 
been repeatedly knocked off. One might infer that new 
heads had been put on, from the little swelling circle of mar- 
ble, where the head and trunk are joined. Aroimd the mon- 
ument was bent a semicircle of iron. Here is a statue of 
Pitt, which represents him in the attitude of speaking, whilst 
History and Anarchy are below. Records there are of some 
who died a natural death, and of others who died a violent 
death. There, in alto relievo, is represented the fate of one 
Thomas Thynne, shot in his own carriage, at the end of Hay- 
market, in London, 1682, at the instigation of a foreign count, 
who was desirous of marrying his widow. This lady was 
thrice married before she was seventeen. 

Beneath the pavement, slumber some of England's former 
statesmen, who have long since paid the debt of nature ; viz. 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, Grattan, and Wilberforce, — men of 
kindred minds reposing in kindred dust ; and how sacred that 
dust I It is more precious than fine gold : it is a sacred relic 
of the immortalized. Inscriptions are found in English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, as if, forsooth, there were degrees of 
modesty among the dwellers of these habitations. 

The stranger is struck with the leveling power of the grave, 
as here exhibited. Kings and subjects, the oppressor and the 
oppressed, lie side by side. Listen to the following language 
of Irving, in illustration of this pcnnt : " Two small aisles on 
each side of this chapel*— referring to Henry the Seventh's — 
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present a toucbing instance of the equality of the grave, which 
brings down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, and 
mingles Ihe dust of the bitterest enemies together. In one 
is the sepulchre <^ the haughty Elizabeth ; in the other is 
that of her victim, the lovely and unfortunate Mary. Not an 
hour in the day passes, but some ejaculation of pity is uttered 
over the faie of the latter, mingled with indignation towards 
her oppressor. The walls of Elizabeth's sepulchre continually 
echo with the sighs heaved at the grave of her rivaL A pecu- 
liar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary lies buried. 
The light struggles dimly through windows darkened by dust. 
The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, and the walls 
are tinted by time and weather. A marble figure of Mary is 
stretched upon the tomb, around which is an iron railings 
much corroded, bearing her national emblem — the thistle.** 

Statesmen and poets have lingered in this Abbey, amid 
these perishable memoriab of departed greatness, and in turn 
have themselves laid down in quiet repose. Goldsmith and 
Addison, in days gone by, have wandered here, and their 
fix>tsteps have waked the echoing pavement ; giving rise then, 
as now, to that peculiarly sharp, stony sound, which resounds 
to the lofty ceiling, and dies away in the recesses — the nooks 
and comers. And these authors have caught up the magic 
pencil, and, dipping it in ^ living light," have transmitted 
their useful zeflecdons. Let us hold converse, then, with 
Addison, who reposes here. Bead we now from the ^' Spec- 
tator:" 

^^ I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to raise 
dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy im- 
f^inations ; but for my own part, though I am always serious, 
I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore 
take a view of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with 
the same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones. 
By this means I can improve myself with those objects which 
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others consider with terror. When I look upon the tombs 
of the great, every emotion of envy dies within me ; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiftil, every inordinate desire goes 
out ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
stone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb 
of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see beings 
lying by those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the little competitions, factions and debates 
of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, of 
some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider the great day when we shall all of us be contempo- 
raries, and make our appearance together." 

What an eflfect will circumstances produce, and how will a 
combination of these play upon the sensitive and delicately 
strung mind, like the gentle winds breathing through the slen- 
der cords of an JSolian lyre I Imagine the stranger, after hav- 
ing visited the Poet's Comer, the Chapels, the Nave and 
Transepts of the Abbey, seated upon some fragment, musing, 
— when " nature's pulse is beating cahn," when the depart- 
ing day is pouring in a mingled flood of light, through case- 
ments " crimson with the blood of martyrs," and yellow with 
the golden glories of the dying sunset, — who is disturbed only 
by some slight footfall of a verger, who now walks, and then 
stops, walks, and then stops again. The Abbey at the even- 
ing hour ! Ay, 

" Beneath yon mined Abbey's moss-grown piles 
Oft let me sit, at twilight hour of eve, 
Where, through some western window, the pale moon 
Pours her long, leveled rule of streaming light ; 
While sullen, sacred silence reigns around, 
Save the lone screech-owl's note, who builds his bower 
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Amid the mouldering caverns, dark and damp, 
Or the cahn breeze, that rostles in the leaves 
Of flaunting ivy, that with mantled green 
Invests some wasted tower.** 

Give wings to your imagination, reader, and fancy the 
stranger here at midnight, when the turret clock breaks the 
silence with twelve changing notes, just as the round moon 
is flinging her long and level rays of silver sheen, and pales 
the crimson casements ; — when dark outlines are traced here 
and there, and marble images look like airy forms or pale 
ghosts. What a scene for thought ! One mortal, " whose 
breath is in his nostrils," beside the slumberers of centuries ! 
Ah ! the stillness is solemn, mysterious, awful, sublime ! Lo ! 
a spectral form moves in the Choir. List! Hark! The 
sound of faint music comes trembling along on the cold air, in 
liquid, gushing waves. It is some dirge or chant, from yon- 
der choir. Hark to the mellow notes ; the sound increases, 
and the music increases in richness with the sound, when now 
it gently dies away, 

" As die the waves along the shore.'* 

Again the wave of harmony breaks along the sounding arch- 
es ; and now it swells high, loud, and strong, and shakes and 
jars the monumental piles. The strain is changed; sofl 
music breathes again. Listen ! Home, home, sweet home, 
there is no place like home -^ a home on earth and a home in 
heaven is the burden of the song. Its trembling and ringing 
echoes linger for a moment, then die away along the solemn 
and fretted aisles, -^ and we will go forth into the still, clear 
night. 

11* 



LETTER NO. XXIV. 

London Hospitals — Extent and Accommodations — Found- 
ling Hospital — Ghapel — Service — Dining Halls — 
Apartments — Design of the Institution, 

Great cities are great sources of corruption, as well as 
the seats of great physical suffering. London illustrates the 
truth of both these statements. The divine image in man is 
defaced bj many diseases, and the human frame is crushed 
bj many accidents. As in the moral world there is a balm 
which cures, so in the physicad world there is a like exhibition 
of Divine goodness. Man, stricken, is not left to perish ; but, 
by the aids of science, disease is modified, suffering alleviated, 
and life preserved. 

In London there are many hospitals, in which are gathered 
thousands around men whose calling is indicated by the short 
sentence, " to do good." As numerous as are the bright stars 
of heaven, so many are the tapers which shine at night from 
the chambers of the sick in the London hospitals. London 
was once the abode of Sir Astley Cooper, and is now the 
home of a Brodie, Liston, Lawrence, Fergusson, Mayo, Quadn, 
Williams, Wilson, and others, who, though moving in a silent 
sphere, are as true emd devoted to man in suffering, as skill, 
kindness, and experience can render them. 

Among the hospitals is Guy's, in Southwark, which contains 
twenty-two large wards, and upwards of 530 beds for patients, 
and relieves every year nearly 70,000 out-patientB. There 
is St. Thomas's Hospital, which has nineteen wards, with 485 
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beds. At this hospital, last year, there were cured and dis- 
charged 3,552 in-patients, 41,815 medical and surgical out- 
patients; making the sum total, 45,367. The annual expen- 
diture is £10,000. There is St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
founded bj Rahere in 1102, and incorporated in 1546. The 
number of patients received, cured, and discharged at this 
Hospital last year was 5,419 in-patients, 17,808 out-patients, 
and 22,088 casualty patients ; giving for the whole number, 
45,315. There is St. George's Hospital, which has a grand 
front 180 feet in length. The theatre, for the delivery of 
lectures, accommodates 160 students. It has sixteen wards, 
with 317 beds. Then there are the London, Westminster, 
and Charing Cross hospitals, — very old are some of these 
hospitals, and what thrilling tales to the life their walls could 
tell, if they had but tongues ! 

But I do not purpose to walk the hospitals with the reader, 
since the sights and scenes in such localities are not of the 
most interesting character. For it is there disease lights up 
her crimson fires, and delirium clouds the brilliant mind. 
The pulse is not calm, but fitful in its course, and blood oft- 
times flows free as water. There the hectic cheek, the thin, 
ashy-colored lip, the bright eye, the blue veins, the rapid 
waves which heave the chest, and hope, that hopes but to 
deceive, tell that " consumption licks the blood." But all is 
not dark and rayless there. The sable night of sickness is 
succeeded by the bright mom of recovery. Then it is that 
affection for those who stood by and drove disease away, wells 
up in the human breast. And even though art fail, and rem- 
edies prove powerless, yet the star of hope lights the dark 
pathway to the tomb, dispersing its gloom. 

I will, however, pencil my recollections concerning two 
hospitals of special interest. These are the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, in London, and the Greenwich Hospital, at Greenwich. It 
is Sunday, as through the streets— ^ the ear saluted by merry 
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chimes — ^we thread our way to the Foundling Hospital, located 
in Guilford street. Passing up a long and spacious yard which 
leads to it, and along the portico to the entrance, we enooun* 
teraman with a plate, held forth to receive the free-wiU 
offerings of charity; not of a brazen, but of a tinkling, ring- 
ing, silver sound. We toss in the ^ ready," and pass to the 
chapel, to attend service. 

The chapel is quite spacious, and forms the centre of the 
edifice. The east wing is appropriated to the girls, and the 
west wing to the boys. The chapel has two galleries, a choir, 
and an altar. The organ was presented by HandeL The 
altar-piece is a noble painting by West, who reposes beneath 
the pavement of St. Paul's. The pulpit stands in the centre, 
is oval in form, large at the top, and tapering as it descends. 
With the minister in it, it may be compared to a large " cup 
and ball," that children play with. I will not carry out the 
figure so far as to say who plays with the toy ; but it was just 
such a cup and ball as GrOg and Magog, in Guildhall, would 
like to sport with, if they unbend to such pastimes. 

The service commences, and is after the form of the estab- 
lished church. The prayers are read, the bows and curtsies 
made, interspersed with chants. Now the hymn is given out, 
and the organ peals forth lively notes. But see I in yonder 
choir are children joining in the song ; two or three hundred 
foundlings, lifting their voices in morning praise! Their 
attire is neat : the girls are in short sleeves, and arrayed in 
caps ; the boys are clad in gray, or salt and pepper coats and 
pants, and red vests. What an interesting, yet painful sight ! 
Children without a sacred fireside, without a home, without 
fathers and mothers ! 

The sermon preached on this occasion was common place, 
but practical. The services closed, we sit a moment, with those 
who incline the head and say heart prayers, then hasten to the 
dining hall. Here come the foundling boys, with arms folded 
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across the chest, and in single file ; the small boys first, with 
measured tread, and each in time. And now thej halt, but 
keep the feet in motion, as soldiers, while their bodies sway 
to and fro. Now they advance and file in columns to the dif- 
ferent tables. A blessing is invoked by one of the number, 
when they partake of the repast — cold meats, bread, &c. 
Then the way the knives and forks clatter is a caution. 
Passing from thence to the dining hall of the girls, we walk 
up and down between the tables. The girls are actively 
engaged, and here are seen a few faces with the rete mucosum 
not white, nor yet black, but of an olive hue. And these, 
among the pale faces, are as marked and prominent as a few 
black lambs would be in a fiock as white as Alpine snows. 
Matrons are in attendance. On the side walls are seen tab- 
lets, on which are engraved the names of donors to this insti- 
tution. There was one item of £11,000, presented by one 
person. 

The apartments of the hospital being open for the inspec- 
tion of visitors, we pass into the sleeping rooms. Here are 
single bedsteads, all of iron, strung along in great numbers, and 
every thing as neat as a new pin. In the school rooms were 
various instructive mottoes, with here and there one of the 
commandments. In the drawing rooms were rare paintings 
by Hogarth. Throughout the buildings every thing was well 
ordered ; and an air of happy contentment, that floats as in- 
cense over hallowed homes, seemed to breathe around it 

This institution was founded by royal charter, through the 
exertions of Captain Thomas Coram, in the year 1739 ; and 
is designed for the maintenance of exposed and deserted chil- 
dren. These children are not received indiscriminately. 
Application must be made personally by the mother, who 
must prove a previous good character, the desertion of the 
father, and give assurances that if the child is received, and 
secrecy observed, she will lead a virtuous life, and seek an 
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honest livelihood. Prirate donations, bequests, and endow- 
ments, compose its prc^erty. The interest of these, and the 
receipts from other sources, yield an annual income of $50,000* 
It has under its fostering care, and educates 460 children, 
mte-half of whom are reared in the .country during the 
period oi from one to five years, then they are returned to the 
city. The age of the children in the hospital ranges from 
five to fourteen years. The features of some were intelligent ; 
but intellectuality was not over predominant At the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, they are sent forth, sA the discretion of a 
committee, and launched out upon the sea of a heaving world. 
Such is the Foundling Hospital in London. And what- 
ever may be thought or said concerning its tendencies, it has 
its foundations laid deep in the strongest sympathies of our 
nature ; giving aid to the helpless, protection and succor to 
infency, " a cup of cold water *' to the little child. 
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Off to Greenwich — River Steamers — Greenwich Hospital 
— Seamen — Picture Gallery — ^ray Pensioners — Pen- 
sioners at Dinner — A Reflection — Observatory — HoS" 
pital again. 

As the hunter is up and awaj, with hounds on nimble foot, 
bj the first faint gleams of daj, so are we ^' up and dressed '> 
to-daj for Greenwich. We are bound to see those weather- 
beaten tars, — those old salts, who have been rocked upon 
the sea — whose " march is on the mountain wave/' whose 
^ home is on the deep." 

Greenwich is distant ^yq miles from London. The con- 
veyance from thence is by a steamer, down the winding 
Thames. So with London bridge towering above us, we 
wait on the floating pier for a steamer. Here one comes 
sweeping on, leaving a foaming track, as if the iron horse, 
and the element in which he swam, were contending with 
each other. Now the steamer strikes the pier with a thump, 
which makes one reel ; and stepping on board, off we go. As 
we pass under the bridge, down comes the smoke-pipe, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, so that it may swing clear. 

It is quite a curiosity to see how those boats are steered, 
and how readily they answer the helm. The river boats are 
of iron, Imig but narrow, and have two wheel-houses. The 
captain stands on one of these, and controls the boat He 
so stands, that he sees all crafl in the steamer's course, and 
gives directions to the pilot, by simple motions of the hand — 
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as if beckoning once, twice, thrice, or more times, as maj be. 
And the pilot following these signs, we sail on with no impedi- 
ment, and free £rom danger. Then there is, what is termed 
the call-boy, who sits at the open scuttle, that looks down into 
the engine room, watching the index finger of the captain, 
for the signs he may make to him, and gives voice to this 
silent language, as he calls out now and then to the engineer, 
" ease oiF," " go ahead." 

There, now we see the hospital. How beautiful the view 
from the river I The hospital stands on a terrace, eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet in length, and consists of five distinct 
buildings. Between the two northern buildings, is the grand 
square, which is two hundred and seventy-three feet wide. 
King Charles's building is on the west side, and Queen Anne's 
on the east side, of the square. The colonnades adjoining the 
several buildings are distant one hundred and fifteen feet, 
and are composed of upwards of three hundred double Doric 
columns. The hospital has accommodations for more than 
two thousand seven hundred pensioners, and has one hundred 
and five nurses. 

Strolling about the Hospital, as inclination or curiosity 
leads, here and there, we meet "decayed seamen," — men 
who are in the autumn of life, whose blood, like the sap of 
the plant, has dried up — men whose forms are wrinkled and 
pinched as crispy leaves, hunted by autumnal winds. They 
are stretching — by a little exercise — unstrung limbs, limbs 
that are not like the Indian's bow, which when loosed, and 
unbent, can be strung again, — or are leaning their withered 
forms against noble columns. How comical and odd they 
look! Each has a black hat, with wide rim, turned up at 
four points — money to let all round. And these cocked hats 
cover heads as smooth and glossy, in some instances, as is 
the ice of a winter lake, when the cold moon flings her silver 
rays in slanting lines across it ; while others cover heads on 
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which time has sprinkled hoar-frost, or which he has bound 
with silver wreaths. 

"We next direct our steps to the picture gallery connected 
with the hospital, where one may while away a pleasant hour. 
In the cupola of the vestibule is represented a compass, and 
under the covings are pictured the four winds, with their 
different attributes: within the vestibule are seen numer- 
ous busts of naval heroes. Ascending a flight of steps, we 
are in the saloon, or grand hall, which is one hundred and 
sixty feet long, fifty-six feet wide, and fifty feet high, adorned 
with a range of Corinthian columns. On either side of the 
walls, between the columns, are portraits of eminent naval 
heroes, and pictured scenes of naval engagements. Nu- 
merous are the naval actions depicted on these walls. Here 
are seen painted ships, with flowing sails ; the crimson, flash- 
ing fire before the mouths of cannon just discharged ; the 
gleam of water, and its foam ; with rolling wreaths of sul- 
phurous smoke, from burning powder. These are bright 
scenes for the toil-worn sailor, and are calculated to quicken 
the slow pulse of patriotism, — to light up the dim eye, and 
rouse the dormant and slumbering spirit, which once burned 
freely in breasts now chilled by the winter of old age. An 
ascent of a few steps leads to the upper hall, the walls and 
ceilings of which are rich with paintings. Here are seen 
miniature models of ships of war carved from wood. In a 
glass case, in this hall, is preserved the coat worn by Lord 
Nelson, at the battle of the Nile, on the first of August, 1798. 
Age has touched it, and it presents the appearance of being 
riddled by hundreds of minute shot. These paintings are 
pictured leaves in the history of the country ; and well may 
aged veterans value them as sacred relics. 

Now, about the dinner hour, issue forth from the several 
buildings, stray pensioners, limping along with canes, towards 
the dining halL Now and then, one bears in wrinkled and 
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trembling bands an eartben bowl : perbaps be is particular, 
old, bacbelor-like, and for years bas used tbis bowl, wbieb is 
as dear to bim as << tbe old oaken bucket ; " and if broke, he 
would mourn for it as for a departed friend. In tbese bowls 
is bread broken up into small pieces : tbis is soup day. 
As we stood in tbe portico, a pensioner drew near, wbom, 
afler a friendlj nod, we engaged in conversation. He in- 
formed us, tbat be was between eigbtj and ninety years of 
age ; tbat be bad been in several battles under Lord Nelson, 
and bore leaden remembrances in bis body. And proud was 
be of tbese. Concerning the bill of fare, be said, they lived 
pretty well — they were warmed with broth twice a week, 
made from mutton and bullocks' tails, — the mutton broth 
they could get along with very well ; but the tails were very 
tough, and they had not teeth enough to master them. He 
stated that one of the dining halls would seat six hundred of 
his comrades ; and that, in the course of last winter, one hun- 
dred and eighty seamen died at the hospital. The flame of 
life has burned quite low in these men; and like a pale star, 
on the verge of night's horizon, it sinks and disappears. 

It is a fine sight to see these men seated at the dining table. 
Standing in the entry that leads to the dining ball, — for one 
cannot enter just now, — we may see these veterans as they 
pass along. Here comes one that is wholly blind, and as he 
walks, he strikes out to the right and lefl with his cane ; an- 
other is blind of one eye, and does not see exactly straight ; 
a third limps as he walks. Dinner nearly finished, strangers 
are allowed to enter the hall. What a wintry sight meets 
the eye ! But yet there is the warm, reddening blush of sun- 
set on their faces. There is a roguish look in tbe eye of 
some ; besides there are so many that are hale, hearty, and 
lusty, that it does one good to look at them. Observe a 
comfortable and cozy veteran after dinner, as he sits down 
in the shade. See him get up, and settle down again, as 
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though all were not quite right ; and then pack himself away 
for slumber ; or hear him discuss the relative merits of the 
dinner, couching his words in the language of the sea. See 
him fill his pipe, and pull and puff with fiabbj cheeks. 
While smoking, he imagines his pipe or cigar to be a cannon, 
and the smoke, the refuse of the burning powder, which sends 
death and destruction into the " henemy." Now is the time 
to sit beside him, and hear him weave a yam. 

If it is a fine sight to see these aged men in groups or as 
individuals, it is more pleasing to see them when they are 
collected in a body. We doubt whether any other place in 
the world can show so many men of such a class collected 
together. These are men who have sailed ocean's " glossing 
immensity ; " men who have sunk and raised the north star 
in the horizon ; men who have girdled the world; men that 
know good salt junk and ship bread ; men that like the nar- 
cotic weed, roast beef, and porter ; men whom old Neptune 
in his stone boat has met and hailed, and whom the old man, 
ascending the bows, has shaved; men in whose imagina- 
tions, ropes and blocks creak, winds howl through rigging, 
and waves surge around the sides of ships, that to this day 
sail in the dreams of these old men when sleeping, or in their 
fancy when awake. 

How many in sweet dreams have sailed oceans, when 

" The tackling, silk, the streamers wayed with gold. 
And gentle winds were lodged in purple sails," 

and beauty enveloped them as with an atmosphere ! And 
how many have startled in their slumbers, as if called by the 
shrill whistle of a boatswain, out into the dark and starless 
night, dreaming that they sailed the raging deep I What 
imaginary ropes swing in their minds at such times, what 
bells ring in their ears, what ships float across their track, 
what beacon lights glow in the far distant horizpn, and what 
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pennons stream aloft in the ait — these old men know, and 
they alone I 

Leaving the sailors, we strolled, in the rear of the hospital, 
to the observatory. As we ascended the steep hill-side, an 
old man stepped forth from under a tree, and wished us to look 
through glasses, that gave a good idea of the four seasons — 
the several lenses being stained with different colors — that 
representing spring, having a pale water color ; that, summer, 
a golden tinge, and so on ; and having looked through them, 
the old man desired the glasses to be affectionately remem- 
bered. The observatory has on its top a large black ball, 
which descends every day at precisely one o'clock. Its ex- 
ternal appearance is not very attractive. Of its internal 
arrangements we can say nothing, since we did not apply for 
admission. 

Greenwich Hospital has been our theme, and I have at- 
tempted a pencil sketch of it, and the inmates. Reader, 
should you ever visit old England, go to Greenwich HospitaL 
" When we consider the beauty, solidity, and magnificence of 
this superb structure, and the excellent uses to which it is 
appropriated, it must ever be contemplated with reverence 
and admiration, as a work of national grandeur, and a noble 
monument of wisdom and benevolence." 
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Off to Slough — Telegraphic Wires — Windsor Castle --^ 
• English Rural Scenes — Windsor Chapel — Princess Char* 
lotte — Choir — Apartments in the Castle, 

Windsor Castle, well known as the summer residence 
of the Queen, is an object of interest. The stranger in Lon- 
don, who wishes to visit it, takes the railroad as far as Slough, 
a town eighteen miles from London. It was a fine morning 
in September — the atmosphere was yet mild, and free from 
chilly airs — when our. party took the cars for Windsor* 
These cars are locked upon the occupants. 

Along the road are stretched telegraphic wires — those 
** highways of thought " over which intelligence is transmit^ 
ted with lightning speed. These wires, a few years sincey 
transmitted the news of a murder committed by a wealthy 
Quaker, who, after the deed, took passage in the cars to Lon* 
don, hoping to elude his pursuers : but lightning traveled fas- 
ter than steam ; and when the cars arrived, officers were at 
the station, waiting for the person described by the aid of 
these wires. 

Arrived at Slough, in the distance is seen Windsor Castle, 
with its beautiful turrets looming up io the clear blue atmo- 
sphere. And now the postilion — dressed in white pants, 
check jacket, and white hat — seated on one of the horses, 
drives our open barouche at a smart pace over the level road 
to Windsor, distant four miles. How lovely the scenery of 
the country ! How striking the contrast between city and 
country life ! " The country day is up some hours before tha 

12* 
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day in town. Life sleeps in cities ; wMe, away from them, it 
moves in active usefulness." 

There is a charm which wins the heart in English rural 
scenes. The bright and beaming faces of children around th^ 
cottage — its in-door arrangements, the nicely sanded floor, the 
burnished tins, the bough of holly from the forest, glen, or 
garden, are all eloquent of simplicity and delight. The sim- 
ple-hearted milk-maid, tripping with her blithe song along, 
when the sky-lark trills his morning lay, — the old farm-yard, 
— the rook and twittering swallow, which build and nestle in 
and around the cozy and moss-covered barn, — the thatched 
stacks of sweet-scented hay, — these, all these, the mind loves 
to linger upon. Such sights and scenes call up sweet days of 
infancy and childhood. One sighs for those halcyon days of 
childish delight, and freedom from care — for those days when 
the pulse beat full and strong, when life was as promising as 
the sun in the heavens, which scatters light and adorns the 
world with beauty ; or as the spring with its fertilizing show- 
ers — the harbinger of the fruitful autumn. Though man 
cannot retrace the journey of life, yet there is a pleasing sat- 
isfaction in the recollections of the past. 

" Pictured in Memory's mellowing glass, 
How gweet our infant days, our early joys to greet ! '* 

But we leave our reflections on the cottage, for the castle. 
Through the gateway of King Henry VHI. we entered 
Windsor Chapel, just as rich music was pealing from its 
noble organ. Windsor Chapel is Grothic in its style of archi- 
tecture. The ribs and grooves of the columns branch out 
at the top most beautifully, like palm leaves, and bend 
over to meet the branches of the adjacent columns ; and on 
these branches the roof is supported. Thus the ceiling 
appears to be woven from a series of bundles of boughs. 
The pavement is marble, and is tessellated. The windows are 
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adorned with paintiiigs. The chapel is not dim or faded, but 
wears a bright and cheerful aspect. 

At the large western window, the light enters through red 
and yellow stained glass. This mellow light falls upon a mar- 
ble image of Princess Charlotte, reclining upon a marble 
bier. Over her form is thrown a filmy, veil-like covering of 
marble, which is tinged by the yellow light falling upon it. 
Around the monument are represented female mourners, 
deeply veiled. Above it are depicted two angels about to 
bear away the immortal form of the princess, while a third 
bears the infant child which cost Charlotte her life. 

The choir consists of that part of the chapel in which 
divine service is performed. It is rich with carved oak. 
Here are seen the stalls of knights, over which are banners 
with armorial devices. Here, too, is the stall where the 
Queen sits ; it has a canopy, and curtains of purple velvet, 
embroidered with gold fringe. Beneath the pavement is the 
royal cemetery, which is seventy feet long. Here are en- 
tombed the remains of the Princess Amelia, the Duchess of 
Brunswick, Princess Charlotte, George III., William IV., 
and Princess Augusta. 

From the chapel we passed to the castle, and were shown 
several of the apartments. There is the Queen's Audience 
Chamber ; also the Presence Chamber. The Guard Cham- 
ber is seventy-eight feet in length. In this are specimens of 
various armor. A bust of Nelson is seen in this room, stand- 
ing on a section of the foremast of the " Victory/' which sec- 
tion a cannon ball perforated at the battle of Trafalgar. 
Here is a table which was made from the wreck of the " Royal 
George," and presented to Queen Victoria. 

St. George's Hall is two hundred feet long. On the south 
side of this room are thirteen windows ; opposite to these are 
recesses, which contain portraits of the last eleven sovereigns. 
The furniture is of oak, and is covered with scarlet cloth. 
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The ball-room is hung with tapestrj, representing the his- 
tory of Jason and the golden fleece. The floor is of oak, 
inlaid with fleur-de-lis in ebony. The furniture, gilt and cov- 
ered with damask, is rich beyond conception. Splendid chan- 
deliers hang from the ceiling. 

There is also the Throne room — the Waterloo chamber, 
which is enriched by the portraits of thirty-seven sove- 
reigns, together with numerous naval heroes — and the Yan- 
dyck room, which is quite long, is plain in its ornaments, 
and contains thirty portraits, all by the hand of Yandyck, 
from whom the room takes its name. There are also many 
other rooms in which royalty moves, some of which are open 
to the public, while others are seen only by a permit from the 
Lord Qiamberlain. 

Leaving the castle, the postilion turns our barouche into 
Windsor Park, and we are off to Yirginia Springs. And as 
we return from this beautiful retreat, and leave the turrets 
of Windsor Castle behind us, 

'* Day melts into the west, another flake 
Of sweet blue time into the eternal past.*' 



LETTER NO. XXVII. 

Colosseum — Museum of Sculpture — Panorama of London 
— Swiss Cottage — The Conservatories — Stalactite Cav- 
ern — Other Exhibitions. 

Opposite Regent's Park, is a large building, having a 
glazed dome, and a portico of six columns, known as the 
Colosseum — a choice place of exhibition in London, where 
the visitor may while away a passing hour with pleasure and 
profit. 

The charge for admission is five English shillings. In the 
Museum of Sculpture are seen elegant specimens of statuary* 
in various attitudes, arranged in the form of a circle : among 
these are works of Phidias, Canova, Michael Angelo, and 
others. Columns stand between the several pieces at equal 
distances apart ; and beyond these are pilasters dividing 
arched recesses, in which also are arranged specimens of 
statuary. The dome is lofty, and contains several thousand 
feet of richly cut glass. The frieze is ornamented with the 
Panathenaic procession from the Elgin Marbles, above which* 
on the panels, are fresco paintings of allegorical subjects. The 
mouldings and cornices are richly gilded. It is in a room 
thus enriched, that the delicate chisel makes the marble speak. 

In the centre of the circle are spiral stairs, which wind to 
the Panorama of London ; adjoining the stairs is a circu- 
lar room ; each of these is concealed by flowing drapery, which 
hangs from the summit of the dome. The visitor can ascend 
by the stairs to the Panorama, or, seated in this circular 
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room — lighted from the top by stained-glass — be raised 
bj secret machinery. From this gallery, which is an exact 
copy of St. Paul's, is seen pictured on the dome this wonder^ 
ful panorama — great London is seen in a bright atmosphere, 
free from the smoke, which ever like an incubus hangs over 
it, fresh and glowing with the tints thrown upon the canvas 
by the hand of genius. The illusion is most perfect, and it is 
no easy task to divest the mind of the idea that this is but a 
picture of the artist The position from which it is seen, 
the sound of bells which strike the hours, the perspective, the 
sky, the thin haze, the array of lamps on the bridges, the 
moon as the rippling tide catches its light, and the twinkling 
stars, as seen in the night exhibition, — all combine to impress 
the mind with its reality. Eye-glasses attached to iron sup- 
ports are there, by which one may sweep the area of the scene. 
The only real object on which the eye can rest, is a spot in 
the ceiling, that has been repaired ; and it seems as though a 
bird, let loose from where you stand, could soar until his wings 
should fail him in his flight. The scene covers forty-six 
thousand square feet of canvas. An ascent of another flight 
of stairs leads to an open gallery, which commands a real 
view of as much of London, as the smoke, the dulness, or 
brilliancy of the day will allow. The massive copper ball 
and the cross which for years surmounted the top of St. Paul's 
Cathedral are passed in the ascent. 

Descending from the gallery, you pass into the refreshment 
rooms, fitted up in elegant style ; and thence on to the Swiss 
cottage, furnished in the simplest and most primitive manner. 
From the window of this Alpine cottage, is seen another 
cottage, by the side of which, waters tumble on with foaming 
speed ; farther on are steep mountain crags, intended to re- 
present the " hoar glaciers of bleak Mount Blanc," whose 
mountain head is wreathed with the "never-trodden snow.** 
As one gazes on the cloud-capped summits, he breathes 
freely, and in spirit is ready to climb these beetling cliffs. 
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From the cottage you pass, in a southerly direction, to ttie 
conservatories — glass receptacles — where flowers and shrubs 
thrive, and load the air with their sweet perfume. In the 
centre is the gothic aviary, where are birds in fair plumage. 
It is " fitted up with gilt carved work, and looking glasses — 
a place such as Isabella of Castile might be supposed to have 
constructed, amidst the relics of a Moorish palace ; or Abu- 
Abdallah, with true Arabian gallantry, to have conjured up 
for the solace of some fair Christian captive, within the en- 
chanted halls of his own Alhambra." Beside the glass houses 
which shelter these birds and flowers, are walks amid frag- 
ments of columns ; here one can fancy himself surrounded by 
the ivied ruins of fallen grandeur — to be wafted at once to 
the banks of the Bosphorus, or the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

After loitering amid these broken columns, you next come 
to the Stalactite Cavern — an imitation of the celebrated 
cavern at Adelsberg, in Germany. As one enters, the cav- 
ern in all its brilliancy meets the eye. Here are seen pendent 
stalactites in all their marble whiteness, and that peculiar 
sparkling lustre so common in caverns. Through this cavern 
winds a stream of water, and burning tapers throw a rich and 
ruddy light upon the surface of the stream ; while they mel- 
low with crimson tints the polished pendents. 

This is but an outline of the fairy scenes which one meets 
with at the Colosseum ; but no description of the pen can 
equal the sight. We will not attempt any farther notice of 
the many places of exhibition in London, lest we tire the 
reader's patience, and extend these sketches to an undesirable 
length. 



LETTER NO. XXVIII. 

A Ship at Sea — A Morning Scene — A Storm at Sea — 
" Land Ho^* — Sunset — S^ip along Shore — Ifome — The 
Writer to the Reader, 

It was in the autumn of the year — that season which ia 
bright, though sombre — that month which reminds one of 
the so-called Indian summer, when the leaves of forest trees 
turn from a deep green to a crimson and golden hue, and 
flowers in gardens, or by the hedge, drop dying leaves; 
when birds in gay plumage seek warmer skies, and the shrill 
chirp of the cricket is heard on the chill air during livelong 
nights, — that a ship, unfurling her sails to the winds, shaped 
her course from the shores of the Old World to those of the 
New. It was down a channel that she sailed, and the night 
was black as ink, and stormy. The lights on the light-houses 
shone with brilliant rays, from the very darkness of the night ; 
while the ship's lantern on the prow gleamed brightly on the 
foaming waves. The wind was free, and whistled as it went. 
The sea was agitated. But as a mountain bird, far away 
from her " aerie home," will nerve her wings, and trim her 
course through storms and wild winds, so that ship, with all 
sail set, sped on, right on. For days and nights that ship 
sailed on, right on. 

It was a bright mom — one of those lovely mornings in 
which niture occasionally seems to delight. The sun had not 
yet quite risen ; but his radiance streamed in the eastern 
heavens, which were reflected, in the water, as in a mirror. 
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" O'er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows." 

The sky was clear as crystal in the morning light. The air 
was fresh and pure, as though ^e particles of moisture per- 
vaded its every cell. But there was no sound of birds trill- 
ing matin songs, or even the shrill note of clarion-cock, so 
common at the dawn of day ; no glimpse of green trees, or 
grassy fields beaded with morning dew ; no curling smoke 
from the lowly cottage, or sound of lowing herd, or woodman's 
axe ; no watch-dog's bark, or tripping maiden's song : but all 
around was a broad expanse of sea, and on that sea was a 
lone ship. The ocean dew lay on her quarter-deck in drops 
— rounded by the same law which rounds the world, and ex- 
hibiting the same cohesive power ; and her sails were heavy 
with early dew. Nought was heard save the ripple of the 
water, the swing of ropes, the fluttering of sails, as a breath of 
wind puffed and then died away, or the sound of the bell when 
struck by the sailor at the wheel. And still that ship sailed 
on, right on. 

It is late in the afternoon. The sky is veiled ; and cold, 
grey, leaden clouds lie along the horizon. And though the 
sun shines up above these clouds, kindling and tipping with 
crimson hues their summits, yet not a ray breaks through and 
falls upon the sea. Night sets in. Look out, a storm is brew- 
ing I The waves will have a merry dance to-night. And now 
the sea begins to heave, the winds to pipe, and wave joins 
hand to wave, and mountain waves dance higher and higher. 
Now on that sea is seen a ship which nods and beckons to the 
storm, as though she said. Come on. Her watch is set, the 
hatches are shut down. One after another the sails are reefed, 
and taken in, till only one sail is set, and that is reefed, and 
all is snug. That ship is braced sharp on the wind, and on 
she sails, right on, right on — ■ " scudding " before the gale. 

13 
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The weary hours passed on, and morning dawned. The 
storm was over, but still the sea rolled heavily. A tired as- 
pect it seemed to wear, as wave fell back on wave. As the 
day wore on, the wind went down. The sea is calm, and still 
that ship glides on, glides steadily. 

A whale! — whales of land — in the horizon! "Land 
ho ! *' A line of land that comes right up out of the sea is 
seen. On that land are trees robed in autumnal hues. 
And the sun, as he sinks to rest, bathes in warm colors the 
summits of these trees. Sunset over the land, and seen at 
sea ! Again and again the eye seeks that picture through 
the telescope, and the scene comes up to the admiring gaze. 
As daylight fades, just here are seen two lights — as stars — 
and there, three, just on the verge of the horizon, while on a 
point of highland bluff, burns one. Then in the east, the 
round moon, like a polished shield wielded by nature, comes 
rolling up, while her trembling rays flash and sparkle on the 
waves. And then, 

" The twilight hours like birds flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 

Ten thousand in the sea. 
For every wave with dimpled face, 

That leaped upon the air. 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 

And held it trembling there." 

It was early mom, and swelling sails told that the ship 
sailed on. A light mist floated in the morning air ; biit as we 
looked out from the stem of the ship, in the far distance we 
could see a belt of land, dotted with white houses ; then as 
the eye threw its glances forward, just there, were Salem and 
Marblehead lights, and on ahead the outer light of Boston 
harbor. The ship sails on ; she sails along the bright green 
shore ; and, as she sails, her signals fly from the mast head, 
and she is telegraphed as ship " Concordia.'* 
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And then the pilot boat, the " Frolic," with snowy sails, 
bore down towards us ; and leaving the ship, we stepped 
on board. Sailing over the then glassy water, over which the 
crack of the rifle echoed from the rocky shore, we at last 
reached the land. And once again the close of day found 
me a welcome inmate of my fondly cherished home. When 
far away over the billow, or in a lone cottage of some coun- 
try wild, how will the mind fondly turn to home — as turns the 
needle to the pole ! Tell the star, which twinkles in the sky, 
not to mirror itself in the silver and slumbering lake beneath 
— tell the northern lights to glow in southern skies — tell 
the rose to tear itself from the parent stem — tell the tawny 
Indian to leave his hunting grounds, his flowing streams, and 
hallowed tombs — ere you tell civilized man to forsake and 
blot from memory his much-loved home. 

And now, kind reader, — fair reader it may be — to you who 
have accompanied me in these wanderings, — a word at parting. 
We are not of that class who like a world all cold, dull, and 
sombre — a world of sky or thought forever chill and drear ; 
but we prefer a blending and commingling of the serious 
with the light. In nature there is sunlight and shade, sum- 
mer and winter, cold regions and sunny climes. I remem- 
ber once seeing in a show-window a picture of Christ, and 
underneath was engraved these words, " He was never 
known to smile." The thought contained in these words 
struck me forcibly, as I mused — never known to smile. It 
may be so. Perhaps a smile pictured his countenance, 
when he slumbered an irtfant in Mary's arms, as that mind 
bathed itself in celestial visions. It may be, that the weight 
of his mission rested down with mountain heaviness on his 
spirit — that he saw the end from the beginning — that his 
mind was all comprehensive — and nothing which he met 
was new, or could occasion a laugh or smile. But it is not 
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Ro with man. Man has not the vicarious duties of a Re- 
deemer to perform. The destiny of the world does not hang 
upon fais shoulders. 

Now in these letters we have held a light pen, and have 
mingled the serious with the gay — penciling the cold gray 
of morn in thought, and the rosy and blushing hues which 
mantle the approach of eve. If, then, in writing these let- 
ters, I have tossed one .sweet rose to the reader, struck one 
golden chord in the human breast, knit one pure thought 
to a kindred mind, cheered one sad spirit with a gleam of 
sunshine, afforded entertainment to any during a leisure hour, 
reached the cottage or the rural hamlet, where the couch is 
made in sickness, or where health, peace and beauty cluster, 
as the rose and honey-suckle clamber over and wind around 
latticed casements, — if I have relieved the dull monotony 
of a long day, or caused one smile to play over the counte- 
nance of any one, whose " brow is sicklied o'er widi the pale 
cast of thought," then I have not written in vain. 
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